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The Edinboro Publishing Co., publishers of the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, Edinboro, Pa., 
have been made General Agents for the INSTRUCT- 
OR for Institute work in every state in the Union 
except New York. All applications for Institute 
Agencies should be sent to them. All applications 
for local agencies should be sent direct to the home 
office. 

yk 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best’ papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Instructor at 75 cents for both, 
should the Question Book as above offered not be de- 


these two papers and Craig’s Question Book. 

FY 
The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.10, should 
the Question Book, as above offered,not be desired. If 
you wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. 

yk 
Plans have been perfected enabling students 
entering the AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENCE NoRMAL 


during the summer vacation, to double up on 


sired. Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the | = 
» | Independent. Above wemakea very liberal offer of 


in seven instead of thirteen weeks. This ar- 
rangement will be welcome to many, and the 
plan will be fully explained on application. 
Rk 
Great Offers. 





On another page the following offers are 
made : 

1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’s 
Question Book, postpaid $1. 14. 

2. Normal Instructor, Educational Inde- 
pendent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 

8. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 

As the price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, 
the price of the Instructor 50c., the Pathfinder 
$1.00, Educational Independent 50c., the extreme 
liberality of these offers is apparent. Any per- 
son, either when subscribing for or renewing their 
subscription to Normal Instructor, is invited to send 
the small additional amount required and get Craig’ s 
Question Book, together with either or both of these 
publications. 
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J. WHITCOMB RILEY, 





O, Queenly month of indolent repose, 
I drink thy breath in sips of rare perfume, 
As in thy downy lap of clover bloom 
I nestle like a drowsy child to doze 
The lazy hours away. The zephyr throws 
The shifting shuttle of the summer’s loom 
And weaves a damask work of gieams and gloom 
Before thy listless feet. The lily blows 
A bugle-call of fragrance o’er the glade ; 
And wheeling into ranks with bloom and spear 
Shy harvest-armies gather on parade ; 
While faint and far away, yet pure and clear, 
A voice calls out of alien land of shade,— 
‘‘All hail the Peerless Goddess of the year !’’ 


a 


National Educational Association. 





The National Educational Association will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., instead of Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mentioned in the May number of the 
Instructor. The dates as fixed, are July 6, 7, 8 
and 9. Every teacher who attends this gathering 
will certainly receive many benefits, as the pro- 
gram will be very interesting and instructive. 
The educational exhibit promises to be the 
largest ever attempted in connection with these 
great gatherings. All who are able should make 
plans to attend. 


Yk 


Next Year’s Instructor. 





With this number of the Instructor we close 
our labors until the September number, there 
being no issues during July and August. We 
wish to thank all who have so generously assisted 
us by furnishing reading matter for our columns, 
as well as those who have helped to swell our 
subscription list, until the Insrrucror has_be- 
come the most widely circulated of the Educa- 
tional Journals. 

The several departments as conducted during 
this year will be continued next year, with sev- 
eral improvements and additions commencing | 
with the November number. These changes 
will be made possible by the addition of eight 
more pages in the November issue. The Insrruc- 
TOR in every department will be made the best 
that first-class contributors can make it. Your 
co-operation is desired. 

Ek 


Summer Schools. 





Along with the grateful notes of the Spring 
birds filling the air, another note sounds in 
teachers’ ears everywhere. And this note calls 





for an answer and a decisive one, soon. The 
‘‘National Convention,’’ the ‘‘Summer School,’’ 
shall I go to one, to both—or shall I turn a deaf 
ear to the summons of both? 

Of all the puzzling questions to solve, this of 
the summer vacation often proves the most dif- 
ficult to the teacher. The new impetus gained 
at the summer school, the need every wide-awake, 
earnest teacher feels of keeping in touch with 
the times, the secret need felt always of more 
preparation, the temptation also of cheap rail- 
road fare and the pleasant combination ofa sum- 
mer outing with this obvious duty ;—all- weigh 
heavily in favor of the Convention or the Sum- 
mer School. And how necessary that every 
teacher should attend a good summer school 
every few years at least. But it behooves every 
teacher to consider carefully whether she dare to 
stay away, or dare to go. 

Some teachers gain new freshness and vigor 
and could stand a Summer School every year of 
their lives. Others, the very reverse. 

If you are tired and worn and need fresh 
nerves, fresh complexion, time to think and rest, 
complete rest of brain and body, stay far away 
from even the sight of school. Vacation of two, 
even three months, is none too long. Seek na- 
ture’s school and restoratives,and your brain and 
body will do you more service next school year 
than all the summer schools and conventions in 
the world, could ‘evolve from it. Next year, 
perhaps, you will be ready for the Summer 
School. Jt is always ready for you. It may be 
your duty, your solemn duty—nof as one poor 
nerve-worn, sallow-looking teacher exclaimed 
with that nervous, driven air, ‘‘Oh, I feel it my 
duty to attend the Summer Institute’’—it may 
be a duty you owe to others, as well as yourself, 
to stay away ! 

There are times, at least, that come to almost 
all of us in this busy age, when we pause and 
realize Thoreau’s words mean a helpful truth to 
us : ‘‘A man is rich in proportion to the number 
of things which he can afford to let alone.’’ 

RK 
Anything New in Nature Study ? 





Yes, there are innumerable new hats and 
Spring suits. The artificial side of nature study, 
as we may call it, has a little deeper meaning to 
the teacher and her success with her pupils in 
the Spring Nature Study, than is always taken 
into account. 

‘‘What has the color or trimmings of my Spring 
hat or suit to do with my school work ?’’ ques- 
tions, incredulously, some who have never 
thought. Well, some teachers know, some do 
not know, that you may make or mar the influ- 
ence of all your Spring, nay, even your future 
work, by this very thing. 

Appear before your school in a new Spring 
costume. Let it be everso simple, if purse so 
decrees, but studied to accord with yourself. Many 
pairs of eyes, many hearts will pass quiet judg- 
ment. Think you the result of that judgment 





will not affect your personal influence over the 
children, the weight of your words to them? Do 
you think to hold up a dainty flower of Spring 
and speak to the children of its perfection and 
not have them measure and be, though uncon- 
sciously, moved or unmoved, according as you 
bear out in your own person its truth? As well 
hold up a bunch of modest violets decked out 
with some false petals of rose or sunflower and 
leaves of hollyhocks or tulips, and expect child- 
ren not to be susceptible to the utter incongruity, 
as to deck yourselves as unbecomingly and ex- 
pect it to make no difference to your children. 

Style, teachers—you need to care for this greatly 
—but what style? Study to ascertain this. The 
style that belongs to you, not the style decreed 
by the latest fashion plate. The revelations as 
to what this style is you must get out of your 
own hearts, and it must get into your hearts, if 
it isnot there, partly by comparisons with those 
who do have taste, chiefly by true Nature Study. 

Go to the woods, the flowers, the sky, the 
birds—‘‘the great, wide wonderful world’’ of 
nature—for this. Then choose wisely. You 
may be able to carry red, green, yellow, purple, 
and a few more colors, and carry dignity and re- 
finement also. You may be able to use only 
browns, or greens, or violets. Think what, be- 
fore you choose. 

A teacher walks past with a hat that defies all 
laws of becomingness, harmony or appropriate- 
ness. (It costas much or more than her com- 
panion’s bit of harmony.) Will this Aat make 
any difference to the children when they see 
their teacher pass? Will it have any possible 
bearing upon the sentiments she may utter—the 
Nature Work? It ought to, though the child- 
dren, people in general, do get hardened to many 
things in this world. 

Teachers, is there anything real and new in 
Nature Study ? 

; **, ok 


Contributions Desired. 





We should be pleased to examine short, prac- 
tical articles on Arps AND Devices, for making 
Arithmetic, Language, History, Reading, Spell- 
ing, Geography, Physiology, Writing, etc., 
interesting to children. 

Material for the Friday Afternoon Depart- 
ment, such as original recitations, original songs 
which may be sung to familiar or to original 
tunes, motion songs with explanations, dialogues, 
drills, etc. 

Specially prepared programs for Lincoln’s, 
Washington’s and Longfellow’s birthdays, Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Commencement Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

Write all manuscript plainly on one side of paper. 
All available contributions will be retained and paid 
for according to their value ; all unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned, if accompanied by a sufficient 
amount of postage. 

Address all letters containing such contribu- 
tions to the Editorial Department. 
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By Lillian M. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 








**At School Close.’’ 





“But in the days to come, 
Shall pleasant memories cling to each.” 

In this, our closing chapter of the year, 
what is it that stands out strongest in mind, as 
we review the year’s work from the standpoint of 
Discipline? Are our questions answered? Are 
our puzzles all solved? Very far from it. We 
ought not to have all questions answered. We 
ought to have a great many answered. Yes, set- 
tled forever. We ought to have grown toa high- 
er control of self, hence a higher control of our 
pupils. 

Discipline, taken in the sense of character 
study, is ever receiving new lights, hence we can 
not settle all questions. Each individual pupil 
will have individual needs, call forth individual 
treatment—in a sense. But the more we pursue 
this study of individualism,the more settled will 
become our general principles which guide us in 
discipline. 

A settled disciplinarian, a good disciplinarian, 
I take it, is not a teacher who has settled all the 
puzzling questions, who has ceased character 
study, and who treats all pupils alike regardless 
of circumstances. A good disciplinarian is not 
the machine teacher; but rather one who has, 
indeed, settled convictions as to general justice 
and right, and who holds self and school up to 
the notch, not moved here and there by every 
little wind that blows because his or her charac- 
ter is weak,—a firm, but yet a human and a 
humane teacher. 

Patient disciplinarians—have you been such, 
teachers? Have you been able, even with the 
meanest, most unattractive and apparently hope- 
less boys and girls, to bear in mind that it was 
worth while to sacrifice your extra time, thought 
and strength to lead them aright? Have you 
been able to discern, 

“*A little hidden likeness, 
Often faded or defiled, 

Of the great, the good All Father, 
In his poorest human child.” 

Realizing the power that lies in the teacher in 
a year’s contact with impressible children, have 


you been true? So much may be done by the! 
teacher toward ‘‘solving’’ troublesome pupils: 
by a little “‘side’’ discipline, as I will call it, that. 


S80. 


gives one often such a different feeling toward 
achild. It gives often an insight into a child’s 
character and actions, very helpful, and gives 
them a stronger hold upon the pupil, if one uses 
tact in this visiting. 

Yet, it is really an impossibility for a teacher 
having a large school to compass a systematic 
visiting of each home. But each teacher must 
judge of how many she can or ought to visit. For 
special cases, a little friendly call upon the par- 
ents,a little kindly interest in the child’s home life, 
(some times, alas, it is street life) works wonders. 

Teacher, that boy of yours may be a boy of 
17,if you are a teacher of older pupils. What can 
you do to save him? You wonder why he acts 
At home, maybe, is a drunken father,— 
shame, disgrace resting upon his home life per- 
haps, or everything about him calculated to 
crush out: all the manliness and hope in him. 
With your burden of daily teaching, must you 
carry this burden too? Yes, I believe strength 
will come with the need. I know teachers who 
are doing this ; whose watchful eyes, whose strong 





long effort; have fairly saved boys and girls 
whose lives were fast driving on the road to total | 
wreck, young as they were. | 

The teacher, the public school teacher of 


personalities have fairly won such pupils, sila 


tant,—I can scarcely say, more important, though 
last impressions are often strongest,—is the last 
ten or fifteen minute period, (I refer now to 
Primary grades more especially ). 

I have known the day to end with a perfect 
‘drive’ of work, as if all the left-over things 
must be crowded into the final moments; a 
general hurry and scurry to collect papers or pen- 
cils, confusion over this thing and that, pupils 
hurried into their wraps and barely ready to pass 
out at the stroke of the bell—no time for even a 
word of good-night—what an unfortunate close 
to the day ! 

On the other hand, I have known the day to 
end with a wearisome dragging lesson in reading, 
utterly lifeless and useless to teacher and pupils, 
tired out and unenthusiastic, merely ‘‘killing 
time.’”’ Now, none of these conditions, we 
know, can be the right ones. Haste, confusion, 
weariness—sometimes even in the best of primary 
rooms these are unavoidable. Unforeseen com- 
plications often thwart our best efforts? But as 
to allowing these things to become settled con- 
ditions, as is actually done in some rooms, let 
every teacher take deep thought upon this point 
and upon the best method of closing. 

I should strongly advise devoting the last per- 
iod, fifteen minutes, if possible, to reading or 





boys and girls just developing into manhood and | telling stories to the pupils, then ending per- 
womanhood, is often times mother, father, as haps with a line or two recited by a child or the 
well as teacher, to these children, holding them | school of some thoughtful, pretty memory gem, 
in the safe path. All honor, then, to the calling | and then a quiet, pleasant good-night exchanged. 
that demands so much of the man or woman) This reading and story period has been tried, 
who enters it. tested and well proven to be not only a good, but 
Whatever comes, let us never give up hope ;| the best close for school. Teachers and pupils 
let us never forget that in every boy and girl look forward to this pleasant, cozy time—this 
there is something good to appeal to, something beautiful ‘‘school close.”’ 
that will respond to the magic power of high | What an opportunity here to select from the 
personal influence. best literature, the best thoughts, to brighten, to 
“Tn this broad earth of ours, uplift, to broaden. A story or a poem, ofttimes 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, | that fits so appropriately into the day’s entire 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, | plan or work, can be given at this ti eli 
Nestles the seed perfection. Pn 8 perign us time, as at no 
By every life a share or more or less, | other. Or an entirely different thought may be 
None born but it is born, | followed. Children have many favorites, too, and 
Concealed or unconcealed the seed is waiting.” ‘sometimes their requests for this period are very 


We come now to the actual closing time of I remember one first grade school 


wisely made. 


But what of the school close that each 
Without | 


school. 
day has brought us through the year? 
doubt the arrangement of the daily program has 
a very strong bearing upon the discipline of our 
schools, especially with the small pupils. A | 
judicious arrangement of the lessons so that the, 


which each week never failed to ask for and 
revel in a chapter from Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


There are at this day so many delightful stories 


and story books arranged for children, stories 
both entertainining and helpful, a teacher can 
easily select well. 





most difficult one does not fall at the hour when | The reflex action upon the general discipline 
the children are both physically and mentally | of your schools in the way you spend the last 
most weary—a thoughtful variation of the work moments with your children, is greater than can 
which allows for the best plans for every class, be put into words. ‘‘Not time, not time, to spare 


both in their seat and oral work—all this is a this period from the reading and number work, 


* e e | ° ° | 
these talks must not close without mention of it. | study to the teacher worth making. It is a ete.,’’ comes the cry from many teachers. Many 
J : i ‘ ’ iis : yee : aii 
I refer chiefly to cases in which we have an un- study which when well thought out, brings a principals object to this number on a_teacher’s 


child that we must needs understand somewhat 
of the circumstances and environment. I wish 
it were possible that teachers might visit the 
homes of every pupil under their care. 


ruly boy or girl to deal with, whose home life high reward in lightening each day’s work, | program. But let all think carefully. Rather, I 
| e ae 


enters so largely into the general character of the | 


smoothing out the worries and breaks and bring- should say a hundred times over, you have not 
ing a clear, pleasant atmosphere into the room. time, you cannot afford not to use this period in 
Earlier in the year we spoke of the effects of the this way. Nor can you afford to send from you 


opening exercises upon the entire day’s work. | one sigle night the many souls entrusted to 
It What then of the closing ones? Equally impor- | your care and not give your best ‘‘good-night.”” 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Arithmetical Aids. 





In the days of pioneer teaching, arithmetic 
work consisted in committing a number of rules 
and applying them ina variety of mechanical 
operations. 

No reasoning was given because none was re- 
quired ; and very few realized that any thought 
accompanies the processes. But to-day we are 
on the plane of reform. Modern mathematicians 
have pervaded this science with an analytic 
spirit giving it interest, beauty and simplicity. 

A teacher who is not a master of the subject 
quite frequently fails because of allowing too 
much mechanical work. The result crops out 
later in the pupil as dwarfed reasoning power and 
inability to cope with the advanced subjects. 

Let it be remembered that mathematics is the 
Plymouth Rock to the best success in any line of edu- 
cation and that the best means should be sought 
to lay the right foundation. 

It may be true that we have had proficient 
men in certain lines who were very moderate 
mathematicians, but it does not follow that they 
would not have been correspondingly better had 
they had the advantages of a mathematically de- 
veveloped reasoning power. 

And so I would say that the first and best aid 
to a successful teaching of arithmetic lies in a 
teacher who is master of thesubject. Heshould 
possess ability far beyond the requirements of 
his every day work. 

The first aid that a teacher needs is a thorough 
knowledge of algebra. The aspiring teacher 
already knows its value in teaching arithmetic. 

Secondly in order to teach mensuration to the 
best advantage a knowledge of elementary geom- 
etry is necessary. 

The definitions of the figures and especially 
the processes involved can be so much more un- 
derstandingly presented to a class by a teacher 
whose mind sees clearly the geometrical objects 
in question. 

Thirdly, each lesson requires a special prepa- 
ration. This requirement istwo-fold. First, in 
a private preparation ofsuch material as will give 
light to his pupils upon the principles necessary 
for the solution of problems in any particular 
subject. Such work will consist largely of a 


series of easy questions and mental exercises 
leading up to the subject assigned. Second, 
when the class is inclined to be rather weak, a 
preparation with the class should be made the 
day previous to recitation for fear they find them- 
selves faultlessly entrapped and thus become dis- 


couraged and lose the very life of their success— 
interest. 

Fourth. Frequent and thorough reviews are 
much better than turning a pupil back. Slow 
but steady advancement is the best safe-guard 
against discouragement. 

Fifth. No text supplies enough problems to 
drill your class thoroughly. 

Supplement. SupPLEMENT. SUPPLEMENT. 

Supply yourself with several good standard 
works and give your pupils some variety. 

I can recommend the following all of which I 
have in my library : 

Every teacher should know something of the 
philosophy of Arithmetic and something of the 
history and origin of its subjects and terms. For 
this purpose there is no better to my knowledge 
than Brook’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, published 
by Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good texts: 

1, Milne—American Book Co. 

2. New Franklin—Sheldon & Co., Chicago. 

3. The New Arithmetic (An excellent sup- 
plementary )—D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

4, Bradbury & Baton—Thompson, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

5. Robinson’s Higher—American Book Co. 

6. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Mental Arithmetics:—( Indispensable to good work) 
1. Brooks—Christopher Sower Co. , Philadel- 
phia. 
2. Stoddard’s—Sheldon & Co., 


‘i me hg i American Book Co. 


Commercial Works :—( Practical supplementaries). 

1. Sadler’s—Sadler Publishing Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

2. Thompson’s—Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
New York. 

3. Practical—Williams & Rogers, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Sixth. Cultivate a spirit of self-reliance. It 
is a sad fact that this quality is found wanting 
even among college students. ‘‘Pony riding’’ is 
resorted to. Keys and translations are sought 
after, while the answers in mathematics are en- 
tirely relied upon. Continually it is comparison 
with what the ‘‘other fellow says on the subject 
when writing an oration. 
thing seemingly to get the pupil to work out 
even the most simple things relying solely upon 
his own ability and resources. While inculcat- 
ing this spirit into your pupils look after your- 
self a little at odd times. 

Seventh. The following is an outline of a few 
things needed in teaching Arithmetic objectively 
and in a practical way. Let your ingenuity add 
others. 


Chicago. 


I. For Beginners. 
(a) Sticks, beans, buttons, corn and other ob- 


jects for counting. 
(b) A set of drill cards. 





| occupied as follows: 


It is the most difficult | 


(c) Apples or potatoes to illustrate fractions. 

(d) In Denominate Numbers. — 

1. Some coins, or toy money, to practice on 
making change rapidly and accurately in United 
States money. 

2. A pair of scales to show the tables of 
weight. 

3. A yard stick, rule, and tape to practically 
apply measures of extension. 

4. A set of measures for measures of capacity. 

5. A clock for time measure. 

6. A globe for longitude and time. 

IT, Additionally for more Advanced Pupils. 

(a) Blocks for square and cube root. 

(6) Blocks for teaching mensuration. 

(c) Test problems for supplementary work. 

(d) Business forms and papers. 

Some Difficulties. 





Problems like the following have been sent to 
me frequently for solution. I give herewith a 
rule deduced from Algebra which will solve all 
such problems. 

Problem :—A jockey sold a horse for $131.25 
and thereby gained as many % as the number 
of dollars paid for it. Find the cost of the 
horse.’? 

Rule :—(1) To 100 times the Selling Price add 
2,500, extract the square root of the remainder 
and diminish it by 50. 

(2) When at a loss:—Subtract 100 times the 
Selling Price from 2,500. Take the square root 
of the remainder from 50, or increase it by 50, 
as two answers will satisfy the conditions of such 


problems. 
Solution: 100X131.25=13125 
13125-+- 250015625 
V 15625=125 
125—50=75 
.*. Cost was $75. 
Second Problem : 


Sold a horse for $16.00 losing as many per 
cent. as it cost dollars. Required the cost. 
Ans. $80, or $20. 
Practical Work. 





The following cut is to represent a farm drawn 
on the scale of 20 rods to the quarter inch and 
a, is a meadow; 3, is 
ground around the farm buildings; c¢, the or- 
chard ; d, is incorn: e, is in wheat ; f, is woods ; 
g, is pasture ; h, is oats and 7, new ground. 
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Problems. 





1. How many acres in the farm? 





(CONTINUED ON ‘PAGE 37. ) 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 








Prepositions, Interjections and Con- 
junctions. 


Prepositions, interjections and conjunctions, 
while usually included in the collective term 
‘‘Parts of Speech,’’ especially in the works of 
older grammarians, have not the same force as 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and the other stronger 
elements which form sentences. Still, like the 
trifles which make life endurable or the opposite, 
they bind together the other elements of the 
language. 

The derivation of the words explain, in a 
measure, their mission. ‘‘Preposition’’ comes 
from a Latin word which means to place before 


porated into our language. 


as well as a poet and statesman, may have set 
his poetical romance to the meaning of mediae- 
val words. In the language of that time But had 
the form of Butan and in provincial English sig- 
nified without. This is merely a personal con- 
jecture and is probably wide of the mark, namely, 
the author’s intention ; nevertheless, the matter 
is suggestive. 

It will be recalled that these words which are 
said to be of ‘‘Romance origin’? have been in- 
troduced into the English language through (1st. ) 
the French; (2nd) the Spanish; and (3rd) the 

Italian languages, through commercial, military 
or educational mediums, but are of strict Latin 
origin ; and the retention of many, both prefixes 
and suffixes, well illustrates the law of ‘‘the 
survival of the fittest.’? Such prepositions, pre- 
fixes or suffixes are: a, ab, ante, circum, de, ob, 
“per, pro, sub, subter, un, com, con, co, contra, con- 
| tro, counter, dis, di, ex, extra, in and im, with their | 
various combinations: inter, intro, post, pre, and 
preter, trans, vice, Bis, bi, demi, semi, are so fre- 
quently used that they have been fairly incor- 





pistols, squeaking doors or shoes and their class. 

| Morris makes his classification longer and more 
| definite, by adding to those classes enumerated 
above interjections which express (1st) protes- 
tation; (2nd) doubt or consideration, and 
(3rd) by separating those interjections, which 
represent the sounds produced by inanimate 
objects, as a steam-whistle, a clock or watch, or 
the splashing of an object in water, from those 
caused by animated objects,and which frequent- 
ly are used by children in their earliest attempts 
to talk. Many such children, even after they 
/are capable of speaking plainly, retain the habit 
of calling dogs bow-wows, and other animals by 
the terms suggested by their special and natural 
modes of utterance. Many interjections in com- 
mon use originated during the period which 
elapsed between the first and last Crusades and 
at that time were used as oaths and bore some 
relation to the Deity in some form. 

Since that time the causes which led to their 
use have disappeared and their essentially pro- 
fane character is no longer recognized though 
their use is continued. 





The most common of the Old Anglo-Saxon 


It is noticeable that an interjection represent- 


and is also modified by a meaning equivalent to prefixes and suffixes which have been retained | ing an animal utterance is found in the Bible, in 
our word ‘“pause.”? Prepositions were orginally and incorporated into modern [English are ock,| the 39th chapter and 25th verse of the book 


prefixed to verbs to express relations of space, kin, (a diminutive ending, ) ing which has other of Job. 


but in the course of time and subjected to the 
mutations peculiar to the English language, other | 
relations have been thus expressed :—(1st) those | 
derived from relations of space, (2nd) those de- 
rived from cognate relations, until gradually 
almost every conceivable relation is expressed by 
prepositions. In highly inflected languages 
many case-endings express prepositional rela- 
tions, while in simple languages each relation is, 
expressed by an appropriate word. 

Many derivative words are formed from origi- 
nal roots by the use of simple prepositional ele- 
ments either as prefixes or suffixes. | 

Again, there are many prepositions which are 
properly compound prepositions, although from 
long usage and consequent force of habit we are | 
accustomed to think of them as simple words. | 
Such words are wpon, into, beneath, beyond, and 
many similar prepositions. About is a compo- 
sition of a—be, (by), that is, an admixture of 
Latin and Old Saxon. , 

Those who are familiar with Lowell’s poems 
will probably recall the mysterious line occurring 
in the last stanza of ‘‘The Singing Leaves,”’ thus: 

“She brought to him her beauty and truth, 
But and broad earldoms three, 

And he made her queen of the broader lands 
He held of his lute in fee.’’ 

Some few years ago when the fad for celebrat- 
ing the birthdays of poets was in its infancy the 
writer had the pleasure and profit of hearing the 
underlined words discussed by those whose pro- 
ficiency in literary matters made their opinions 
valuable, but no light was thrown upon that 
quaint construction. Since making somewhat 
of a study of ‘‘Morris’ Accidence’’ it has occurred 
to the writer that Lowell, who was a philologist 


than a diminutive signification; ling which be- 
sides being a diminutive has the force of an en- 
dearment as illustrated by darling. 

There is still another use, or rather non-use, 
of prepositions which requires some comment. 
For many years grammarians were puzzled as 
to the construction to be given to such words 
home in such a sentence as, ‘‘The child went 
home;’’ and mile in sucha sentence as, ‘The 
man walked a mile.’’ The elision of the pre- 
positions to and for were easily perceived, but as 
they were not used it was manifestly incorrect to 


as 


consider home as in the objective case governed 
by a preposition conspicuous by its absence or 
by an intransitive verb; the same was true of 
mile and similar words ; if the prepositions had 
been expressed the resulting phrases would have 
had the force of adverbial modifiers, therefore, 
Whitney simplifies the whole subject by consid- 
ering such terms as adverbial objectives. 
Interjections which serve to express emotion 
are variously classified by different authors. 
Whitney gives seven classes, (a) those which 
express joy, surprise, or any pleasant emotion 
as, oh, hurrah, and similar expressions; (b) 





The derivation of the word interjection from the 
Latin word inter (between), and jacere (to 
throw, ) suggests their use in a sentence. They 
are used merely to express emotion and have 
no grammatical connection with the other ele- 
ments of the sentence. 

In oral expression the use of many interjec- 
tions signifies a lack of refinement, since self- 
control is the hall snark of a well disciplined 
character. 

The term ccnjunction is derived from the Latin, 
conjungere, (united), which denotes its use in a 
sentence or in a part of a sentence. 

Conjunctions are classified according to their 
use ; co-ordinate, which unite elements of equal 
value whether they are words, phrases or clauses; 
they are further classified according to their 
special force as copulative which merely connect; 
alternative which when used with their negative 
forms become correlative; adversative, as but, and 
causal which indicate a reason, as, therefore. 

Subordinate conjunctions are those which con- 
nect terms of unequal value and are usually used 
to connect subordinate clauses with those upon 
which they depend. Subordinate conjunctions 


those which express painful feeling or suffering, | are divided into two classes ; (a) those which are 
as oh, alas, and kindred words which depend used to join substantive clauses to the main 
upon the tone when spoken or the context when clause ; (b) those which serve to connect ad- 
written for their real meaning ; (c) those which | verbial clauses with the main clause. These are 
express disapproval, contempt and similar emo- further divided forming four classes, (Ist) those 
tions in varied degrees, as, faugh, pshaw, etc. (d) | which signify time, as when and other words of 
those which are used to attract attention, such | corresponding value ; (2d) those which bear re- 
as, hallo and corresponding expressions; (e) | lations of reason or cause, as because, for and since; 
words which are imitations of sounds whether | (8rd) those which express condition, as if, wn- 
natural or in a measure artificial. In the former less and except ; (4th) those which express pur- 
class may be mentioned sounds made by various, pose or end, as that, so and lest. 








animals, in the latter the sounds made by guns, | (CONTINUED ON PAGE 26.) 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 











There is probably no department of drawing 
so interesting for work in the spring term as 
botanical drawing. Leaves, stems and flowers | 
are abundant for illustration, and drawing from 
nature has a value and attractiveness not 
possessed by mere copying of blackboard exer- | 
cises or by the outlining of groups of models. | 
Besides, for conventionalization in ornament, a 
knowledge of leaf and flower forms, and of the 
arrangement in the different varieties upon the 
stem is very essential. 

The illustrations following are copied from 
Gray’s ‘‘New Lessons and Manual of Botany,” 
in which the teacher will find many other illus- 
trations of value, especially those descriptive of 
the flower, which we cannot include in this 
article. 

The term venation refers to the mode of vein- 
ing ; that is, the way in which the veins are dis- 
tributed in the leaf. 

There are two principal kinds: parallel-veined 
and netted-veined. In parallel-veined leaves the 
ribs or veins run nearly parallel to each other, 
from the base to the point or the margin of the. 
leaf, without dividing or sub-dividing, except by | 
very minute cross veinlets. They are divided | 
into two kinds as illustrated in Fig. 63. The 
commonest, such | 
as leaves of Indian | 
corn, grasses, lily 
of the valley, etc., 
have the ribs all 
running from the 
base to the point 
of the leaf, as in a; 
in the second kind 
the ribs run from 
the base to the 
margin as in the calla, illustrated in 0}. 

Netted-veined leaves, illustrated in Figs. 64, 
65 and 66, are of two kinds: feather-veined or 
pinnately-veined, having the veins arranged on’ 
the sides of the central rib, as in }, ¢, d, e, f, 9, 
etc., of Fig. 64; and palmately-veined, the veins 
branching off from three, five,seven or nine main 
ribs, ‘‘which spread from the top of the leaf stalk 
like the toes of a web-footed bird,”’ as in ¢, k, , 
m and n, Fig. 64. 

The general forms of leaves are illustrated in 
Fig. 64. They are linear, long and narrow, of 
nearly uniform width, as in a ; lanceolate or lance- 
shaped, asin b ; oblong, when nearly twice as long | 
as broad, as in c; elliptical, as in d; ovate, oval- 
shaped, as in e; sagittate or arrow-shaped, as in | 
f; auriculate or eared, as ing; hastate or hal- 
berd-shaped, as in 4 ; cordate or heart-shaped, as 




















in k; reniform or kidney-shaped, as in m; and 





without teeth or 
notches, as in (Fig. 
63), serrate or saw- 
toothed as in a (Fig. 
65); dentate or 
toothed, asin 4; cre- 
nate or scalloped, as 
in c; undulate or 
wavy, as ind; sin- 
uate, asin ¢; incis- 
ed or jagged, as inf; 
lobed, when deeply 
cut, the pieces being 
called lobes. 

The character of 
the lobing is ex- 


peltate or  shield- 
Fig 64 
ad 


shaped, as in n. 
V 4) 


As to margins, 
yr 7 
G i) v 


leaves are entire, 
nh 





Tm, 





pressed by the fol- 
lowing terms: lobed, in a_ special sense, | 
the incisions extending only about half-way to. 
the center of the blade,-and the divisions being 
rounded, as in a 
and ¢e, (Fig. 66); 
cleft, when the 
incisions extend 
well down and 
are sharp, as in 
b and f; parted, 
when the incis- 


Fs. 65 


_— Se 








taj a (ta) sp» \ “$ ions are still! 

HH deeper, but not 

reaching the midrib, as incand g ; divided, when 

the incisions extend quite to the midrib, or leaf 
stalk, as in d and A. 

The mode of lobing corresponds to that of 





veining ; hence leaves are pinnately lobed, pin- 
nately cleft, pinnately parted and pinnately di- 
vided, when the incisions extend toward the 
central rib, as in a, 6, ¢ and d, Fig. 66 ; or they 
are palmately lobed, palmately cleft, palmately 
parted and pal- 
mately divid- 
ed, the incisions 
extending _ to- 
ward the top of 
the leaf-stalk, 
as ine, f, g, and 
h of the same 
figure. 


‘of lily of the valley, showing the 








Compound leaves have entirely separate blades, 
each usually joined to the main leaf stalk by a 
stalklet of its own, as in Fig. 67. They are 
pinnate, when the leaflets are arranged on the 
sides of the main stalk, as in a; or palmate when 
the leaflets are all borne on the tip of the leaf- 
stalk, as in b. 

Phyllotaxy is the study of the position of 





leaves, or their arrangement upon the stem. 
Leaves are arranged upon the stem, or inserted, 
in three modes: alternate, one after another, a 
single leaf to each node, as in a (Fig. 68); op- 
posite, when there is a_ pair 
to each node, the two leaves being 
in this case on opposite sides of 
the stem, as in 6; whorled, when 
there are more than two leaves 
on a node. Notice especially 
that the leaves start out from the 
stem not at right angles, but in the 
form of a tangent to the main stalk. 
In Fig. 69 is shown a flower-cluster 


alternate arrangement of flowers on 
the stem which is here called the 
axis of inflorescence. 

After collecting leaves and flow- 
ers illustrating the different kinds, 
the pupils should draw them in natural form, 
afterward conventionalizing and using in orna- 
ment the forms best adapted to that purpose. 

en ey 
What $5.00 Will Do. 








From an educational standpoint, what will 
$5.00 do? It depends very much on how it is 
invested. At Yale or Harvard it would not pay 
the expenses of the average student for one day, 
at a High School or Academy it will pay the 
average student’s expenses fora week. In the 
AmericanCorrespondence Normal this amount 
will pay all the expenses of any student in 
any one of our Normal Courses for a full 
term of thirteen. weeks, and our students 
claim that they accomplish even more than in 
school for the same period. Our institution is 
the oldest, most prosperous, best equipped and 
most thorough of the kind and gives instruction 
to more persons each year than any other school 
in the world. Send for our 80 page catalogue. 








Prepare for the Spring Examinations by taking 
one of the NORIIAL COURSES of the American 
Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. See des=- 
cription elsewhere. 
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By Kate L. Vigus, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








Nathaniel Parker Willis. 1806-1867. 


This poet, so criticised and, probably,so much 


abused, was born January 20, 1806, in the sea-, 
‘Under a Bridge’ for the ‘‘New York Mirror.’ | yard. Aunt ’Tilda’s so poor and Uncle Marcus 


port city of Portland, Maine. 


He is descended from a long line of true Pur- | 


itan ancestry. He was blessed with very good 


were both instructive and amusing. They gave 
to Bayard Taylor his first longing to travel. 
Willis’ rambles extended into England, Scot- 
land, France, Switzerland, Turkey, Greece, the 
Ionian Islands, and included a cruise up the 
Mediterranean. He wrote a number of sketches 
and poems while abroad. 
| He married an English girl,a daughter of Gen. 
‘Stace. He bought a lovely estate on the banks 
of Owego Creek near its junction with the Sus- 
‘quehanna, and named it ‘‘Glenmary’’ in honor 
of his wife. Here he wrote his ‘‘Letters from 





| ite Vile in thle’ bekatifal retreat ie 20 full of 


peace and joy that his heart ‘‘runs over with its 


editors. Daniel Webster said that these letters | the bank down off the shelf. ‘‘But what for?’’ 


| ‘‘Patsy, the peddler, is down the street with a 


wagon-load of oranges fora penny apiece, and 
all of us fellows are going to buy one.’’ 

‘‘But mamma has oranges in the house, 
Benno.”’ 

‘Yes, mamma, I know, but we all want to 
buy ’em with our own money. We’re going to 
have some fun.”’ 

‘Fun with whom, Benno?’’ asked mamma. 

‘Old Aunt ’Tilda,’’ he said, dimpling. ‘‘Uncle 





| 


Marcus is going there to tea. He told us so 
when we stopped to talk with him at the wood- 


is so poor we thought we’d give them an orange- 
rolling. Don’t you think, yourself, that will be 


‘ ‘ - | ” * os: 99? 
parents. His father was a printer and editor fullness of content’? and in gratitude he pens fun, mamma? 


and withal a very religious man. 


He was the| ‘‘Reverie at Glenmary.”’ 


Afterwards this home 


editor ofthe ‘Boston Recorder,” a religious | had to be sold. 


newspaper. He was the first to think of a re- 
ligious paper for children. 


In the Willis home was an old-fashioned fire- | made 


In 1839 Mr. Willis and his wife made a visit! oranges in the crowd of merry-faced small boys ° 


“ | 
to England. 


‘Yes, I do,’’ said mamma, candidly. 
So Patsy found quite a retail demand for his 


Leaving his wife with friends he who surrounded his cart, and then away they 
| vr: rq: , 
a tour of Ireland for the purpose of writing |scampered up Winchester lane to Aunt’ Tilda’s 


place with its Dutch tiles representing scenes UP its scenery, a work to be uniform with = cottage, with its broad sign, ‘‘Washing 
from the New Testament. The father, desirous Works on ‘American Scenery’’ and ‘Canadian and Troning Done.”’ 


of impressing the Bible truths upen the minds | 


of his children, was in the habit of relating the 


due to this Bible teaching received in his youth. 


He never failed in the respect and affection | 


his mother. His poems, ‘‘Birthday Verses,”’ 
‘‘Lines on Leaving Europe,’’ and ‘‘To my Moth- 
er from the Apennines”’ are in her honor. 

The poet was not the only one in this family 
of nine children to reap literary honors. His 
sister Sarah Payson Willis became famous under| 
the nom de plume of ‘‘Fanny Fern.’’ His young- 
est brother Richard Storrs Willis was very fav- 
orably known as a musical composer and editor 
of the ‘‘Musical World.”’ 

Mr. Willis received his education at Andover 
Academy and Yale college. While in college he 
sent contributions to the ‘‘Boston Recorder’’ and 
other papers. He received several prizes for 
meritorious poems. On leaving college he began 
his life-long literary career. 

His first volume of poems was dedicated to 
his father and was published by Samuel G. 
Goodrich, publisher and bookseller of Boston. 
(He was also a writer of interesting stories and 
wrote under the pen-name of ‘‘Peter Parley.’’) | 

Mr. Willis began the publication of the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Monthly,”’ but as it proved a financial fail-| 
ure it was united to the ‘‘New York Mirror,” 
Willis being made associate editor. George P. 
Morris, the author of ‘‘Woodman, Spare that, 
Tree’ and several other songs, was one of the 
editors. A friendship was formed by these two 
men which lasted for the rest of their lives and 
which was almost Damon and Pythias-like in 
its tenderness and fidelity. 

Mr. Willis was sent abroad at the expense of 
the editors to write weekly letters for the paper. 
His ‘‘Pencilings by the Way” well repaid the| 








Scenery.”’ 


Aunt ’Tilda’s brother Marcus sat by her tiny 


In 1844 he lost his mother whose love had stove, and she was busy preparing their poor 
stories from which these scenes were taken, | been such an inspiration to him. Thenext year little meal. Both old people were a little deaf. 
The beautiful scriptural poems of the poet are his wife died. He said of her that she had They did not hear the door-latch softly lifted, 


neither ‘‘fault or foible.’’ 


‘nor notice the widening crack until suddenly a 


Mr. Willis was an excellent magazine writer half-dozen golden oranges came rolling across 
due his father but he was devotedly attached to 2nd received better pay than many of the maga- the floor, beautiful, sun-browned, smooth-skin- 


zine writers of that date. 


ined, early Floridas. 


Uncle Marcus forgot his 


, : ‘ 
Many of his scriptural poems are very fine: rheumatism and scrambled for them as eagerly 


‘The Sacrifice of Abraham,”’ ‘‘Jepthah’s Daugh- 
ter,’ ‘“‘David’s Grief for His Child,’”’ ‘The 
Widow of Nain,’’ ‘‘The Leper.’’ 

Some of his religious poems are very good: | 
“The Belfry Pigeon,’ ‘‘Dedication Hymn’’ 
(written to be sung at the consecration of the 
Hanover street church, Boston,) “On _ the 
Picture of achild Tired of Play,’’ ‘‘To a City. 
Pigeon,’ ‘‘A Child’s First Impression of a Star,’’ 
and the hymns dedicated to his mother. 

After years of patient suffering, but with an 


earnest longing to die in the harness, he was com- | 





pelled to lay down his pen and go home to Idle- | sugared Floridas that night he looked up at 


as a boy would. 


Then half a dozen more came rolling in. 

‘Surprise !’’ called out a chorous of boys’ 
voices. 

‘Cut ’em up for tea,’? advised Benno, with 
his mouth at the window crack. 

Uncle Marcus broke the skin of an orange and 
the fresh, delicious odor filled the room. 

*‘T declare ; I think this town has some of the 
blessedest boys in it,’’? said Aunt ’Tilda, wiping 
her spectacles. 


When Benno sat down to his own dish of 


- ~~ 


wild, a home that he had built in the Highlands, mamma. 


of the Hudson after his second marriage. 


“‘Orange-rollings are lots of fun,’’ he said.— 


On the afternoon of his sixty-first birthday he | Youth’ s Companion. 


quietly passed away. Longfellow, Dana, Holmes 
and Lowell were among his pall bearers. | 

One of his kinsmen wrote: ‘‘He will be re- | 
membered,’’ and we have written this short | 


article hoping to lead teachers and older pupils. 


to make a better study of the life and works of 
this man of letters, for we feel he is worthy to be | 
remembered who wrote : 


“Oh, is it nota noble thing to die 
As dies the christian, with his armor on !”’ 


—_>- 
Benno’s Orange-Rolling. 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said Benno, eagerly, ‘‘I want a 
penny out of my bank.”’ 
‘Very well, dear,’’ returned mamma, taking 
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A Summer School at Home. 


Do you contemplate following some plan of 
study during the summer vacation? Many 
teachers do so and often spend $100 or more for 
the privilege of attending a summer school. 

The AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NorMAL is 
providing a special course for those who wish to 
have all the benefits of a Summer Normal without 
going to so great an expense. At an expense of 
only $5 you can take a complete course through 
this institution and carry on the study wherever 
you may be, whether at home, at some pleasant 
resort, visiting friends, or in fact anywhere that 
mail can be delivered, for all our instruction is 
given by correspondence. Better write for full 
information. For address see first cover page. 
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ment. Generally the townships are divided into 
school districts, each containing a common or 
district school. The necessary expenses not 
provided for by other appropriations are raised 
by taxation in each district and all resident pu- 
pils may attend school free of expense. 

In these district schools the common branches 
are taught and few of them are graded. Provis- 
ion is generally made by which two or more dis- 
tricts may unite and forma graded school in 
which the more advanced branches are taught. 
School commissioners or trustees, who build 
school houses, provide school apparatus, and em- 
ploy teachers are elected by the people of the 
been established in every state in the Union. | district. There are also in most states county 
Much of the prosperity of our Republic is due to’ superintendents, or other local officers whose 
her system of public schools at which all classes | duty it is to examine and license teachers, su- 
alike may be taught at public expense, the chil- | pervise the work of the schools and report the 
dren of the poor having an equal chance with same to the state superintendent. In some states 
their more favored companions in acquiring anja new system of consolidating school districts 


Gvit 
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A government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,is able to govern wisely and main- 
tain its democratic principles when those who 
govern—the people—reach the highest degree of 
intelligence attainable. The principal means of 
securing this intelligence is through the medium 
of education. - It cannot be left to individuals 
and private enterprises to educate the whole mass 
of the people, so common or public schools have 








ordinary education. 

Another reason for public schools is that it is 
better economy to sustain schools than prisons 
and reformatories. Idleness is one of the mone 
fruitful sources of crime. ‘‘Satan finds mischief. 
still foridle hands to do.’’ The truth of this 
saying is clearly realized by every teacher who 
reads this article; and what is true of school. 
work and school government is true of govern- | 
ment in general, as men are but children larger 
grown. Realizing the need of education, the 
government, has instituted a system of public 
schools of which weas Americans are justly proud. 

The work of sustaining and supporting the 
common schools falls principally upon each state, 
which follows its own system of conducting the 
work and training its teachers. The United 
States Government maintains an academy at 
West Point for the education of army officers ; 
another at Annapolis for the education of naval 
officers ; a school for deaf-mutes at Washington, 
D. C.; a school in connection with the Signal 
Service Bureau at Fort Whipple, Va.; and schools 
for the education of the Indians. In addition, 
Congress in 1867 established at Washington a 
Bureau of Education, which collects educational | 
information and publishes it for the benefit of, 
educators in all parts of the country. Congress | 
has frequently made large grants of land and 
money to the states for the support of schools, 
especially in the Western States, and has given 
grants of land to each state to endow a college 
where the branches pertaining to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts should be taught. 





| 


| 





These various gifts of the government to the 


and forming graded schools in the most central 
}petate has met with good results. The pupils 
‘of the several districts are conveyed to and from 
school in comfortable and commodious carryalls 
which run on time, thereby securing a good at- 


tendance in all kinds of weather and doing away 
with tardiness.) Where this system has been 


tried, larger and more regular attendance has 
been secured, sickness and tardiness have de- 


creased and new interest has been infused into 
the pupils by the new associations and priveliges 


which they enjoy. It seems to be the only help 
for the district school which, in many localities, 
owing to the small number of pupils in the 
district, is neglected and the children are de- 
prived of the priviliges that they ought to enjoy. 

In all our large cities and in some of the 
smaller ones, systems of schools separate from 
the district schools are established. A board of 


education elected by the people or appointed by 
the mayor has charge of all the schools of the 


city and performs duties similar to those of the 
district trustees but on a larger scale. They ap- 
| point a city superintendent who licenses teachers 
and has general supervision of the work of the 
schools. The city system generally embraces 
primary schools, grammar schools, high schools 
and a teachers’ training school, each of which is 
under the immediate direction of a principal. 
Each state, realizing the necessity of good ef- 
ficient teachers, has adopted some system by 
which teachers may obtain instruction in meth- 
ods of presenting the different subjects taught in 
our schools as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects themselves. 





Most of the states, 


versities have been established which receive the 
graduates of the high schools. 

The state Agricultural Colleges for the en- 
couragement of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts have been established by many states with 
the gifts from the government for that purpose 
and many practical helps are obtained from the 
printed reports and articles furnished from our 
experiment stations and agricultural schools. 

In nearly every state there is a state superin- 
tendent whose duty it is to apportion and dis- 
tribute the money appropriated by the state for 
the support of schools ; to hear and decide ap- 
peals in controversies involving school law ; to 
control and direct teachers institutes ; to super- 
vise the state normal schools; and to makea 
full and complete report to the Legislature at 
each session. 

In nearly all of the different classes of schools 
the local management is in the hands of a board 
of directors, a school committee or trustees. This 
board is sometimes composed of the directors of 
the several districts of the township or of the 
several sub-districts of a city,the members acting 
as agents of the board in their respective districts. 
When the city is not divided into sub-districts, a 
board is chosen at large to manage all the schools 
within the city limits. In other cases an inde- 
pendent local management consisting of a trus- 
tee or board of trustees has charge of the school 
government. 

In each of the foregoing cases the boards en- 
gage and discharge teachers; determine upon 
their salary and the length of the terms; have 
supervision of the buildings, books and appa- 
ratus and establish certain rules for the govern- 
ment of the school. 

A National Bureau of Education was establish- 
ed by Congress in 1867 for the purpose of collect- 
ing and publishing educational information ; to 
point out the best methods of instruction ; to 
show where schools were needed; and to act as a 
means of communication on such subjects be- 
tween the different states and between this coun- 
try and foreign nations. 

Some of the states have passed laws compell- 
ing the attendance of every child between cer- 
tain ages upon some school either public or pri- 
vate. Some of these laws contain a clause pro- 
hibiting persons from employing children be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen who have 
not within the preceding year attended school as 
prescribed by law. In England children between 
the ages of ten and fourteen may be employed 
for half days and attend school the remaining 


states have been preserved and the interest dis- have established normals schools, where freein- half day. It has been found that children at- 
tributed among the schools, usually in propor- | struction is given to pupils with the understand- | tending school on half time have made more 


tion to the number of school children. 


As this ing that they are to serve as teachers in the com- progress for the time spent in school than those 


is but a small part of the money needed to carry | mon schools of the state for a stated length of| who attended the full time every day. Some 


on the system of public instruction, a large part! time. 
Much of the higher education of the country | more time for recreation and we believe the time 


must be raised by taxation and in some cases 


the states levy a tax for this purpose and appor-| is in the hands of private institutions, many of 
which have been founded by the gifts of benev- 


tion it among the schools. 


educators favor shorter hours for school work and 


is near at hand when more time will be devoted 
to the building and developing of the physical 


In some states the counties or towns levy a olent individuals. Inthe Western States,through by means of pleasing and instructive work and 


school tax which is added to the state apportion- | \2 grant of land made by Congress, State Uni- | exercise. 


J. M. 8. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Notes on the Revolution. 





If there be any war in our history that breaks 
the usual dry routine of battles and fills the soul 
of the American child with ardent patriotism, it 
seems to me it is the struggle that gave birth to 
a new nation and christened it Liberty with the 
blood of an oppressed people.—the American 
Revolution. 

When we think of the mighty struggles of our 
late Civil War and recall the famous contests of 
European wars, we are more deeply impressed 
with General LaFayette’s definition of the Rev- 
olution:—‘‘The grandest of contests, won by the 
skirmishes of sentinels and outposts.’’ 

The movements of the Revolution are difficult 
to classify,as they were so scattered and conduct- 
ed by so many classes of men with so many dif- 
ferent ideas as toa definite end. What began 
as a rebellion against some oppressive measures 
and for the securement of certain rights, developed 
into a more active stage for a complete revolution 
in government. 

Taking the Declaration of Independence as a 
dividing line, we may consider what occurred 


a ee 
colonial commerce but leaves other avenues of 





escape. Whilst such a law placed thousands of 
American sailors in idleness they continued to 
prosper by trading with other countries which 
the law did not prohibit. 

Next I draw one of the side lines to represent 
Acts of Trade, which placed the American pro- 
ducer at the mercy of English merchants who 
might fix the price to suit themsclves. 

There still remained one loophole of escape 
inasmuch as the colonists might invest the pro- 
ceeds of their sales wherever they liked. And 
so I draw a third line completing the triangle 
and mark it Act Restricting Foreign Trade. 

The commerce of America is now entirely shut 
in without any avenue of escape. England has 
so much as said to her subjects, ‘‘sell to us at 
our price ; buy of us at our price; and we will 
transport it for you on our own terms.’’? And 
now we do not wonder at the words of Adam 
Smith that learned Scotchman who said, ‘‘Eng- 
land has founded an empire on the other side of 
the Atlantic for the sole purpose of raising a peo- 
ple of customers for her shop-keepers.”’ 


IV. Stamp Act. (1765.) 

Definition:—A law passed by England re- 
quiring the colonists to place stamps bought 
from the British Government on all their deeds, 
bonds, notes, newspapers and almanacs. The 
prime object of this law was to raise funds to 
defray the expenses of the recent French and 
Indian War. 

V. Mutiny Act. (1768.) 
Definition:—A law passed by England requir- 





previous to its adoption more in the spirit of a 
rebellion, while that which followed became, 
properly the war of the revolution, for which the | 
colonists pledged to each other their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honors. 

CAUSES : 

I. Navigation Act. (1660.) 

Definition:—A law passed by England prohib- 
iting anything being brought into that country 
from the colonies except it be taken there by an 
English ship commanded by an English captain 
and sailed by an English crew. 

II. Acts of Trade. 

Definition:—A law passed by England forbid- 
ding the colonists sending their most valuable 
products, such as sugar, cotton, rice and tobacco, | 
to any other country than England. 

III. Restricting Foreign Trade. 

Definition:—A law passed by England prohib- 
iting the colonies from importing anything from 
any other country in Europe unless it was ship- 
ped from an English port in an English ship. 

To show how completely these laws hemmed 
in the colonists, I sometimes write upon the 
blackboard the words American Oblonists and pro= 
ceed to enclose it by constructing thereabout a 
large triangle. 

First, I draw a base line beneath and write be- 
low it Navigation Act. 


‘people. 


ing the colonists to shelter and support soldiers 
sent over to enforce the British laws, 
VI. Writs of Assistance. 

Definition. —Written documents giving British 
officers the right to search stores and houses for 
smuggled goods. 

Smuggling was a result of the first three causes 
enumerated. 

VIL Tea Taz. 

Definition:—A law passed by England repeal- 

ing all taxes except a small amount on tea. 
VII. Boston Massacre. 

Definition:—A fight in Boston resulting from | 

a quarrel between the British soldiers and the 


If we were to sum up, however the main 

cause in a few concise words, I would say : 
IX. Taxation without Representation. 

The thirteen original states were but a fringe 
of our present United States, stretched for one 
thousand five hundred miles along the Atlantic 
coast, which is so frequently indented by harbors 
and rivers as to make it very accessible to an 
enemy. The whole population was only 2,500,- 
000 and no city exceeded 25,000, Virginia was 
the most densely populated and Georgia the least. 
There were three groups of colonies—New Eng- 
land, Middle, and Southern and their respective 





This shows the first barrier to the interests of 





populations were in about the ratio of 7, 10 and 8. 





Nearly 500,000 slaves were found among the 
colonists, mostly in the south. Boston and New 
York were admirable gateways of attack for New 
England ; New York and Philadelphia for the 
Middle states ; while Chesapeake Bay and the 
rivers of North and South Carolina were the 
gateways of the South. When we take intocon- 
sideration the comparative youth of the American 
people, their fewness of number, their oppressed 
condition, their military weakness, their finan- 
cial disability, and their favorable position for 
attack, in contrast with the age of merry old 
England, with her boasted navy and disciplined 
soldiers aided by the mercenary troops of Ger- 
man princes and savage allies from the American 
forests, the final result is nothing short of a mar- 
vel, And yet it is nothing more than indicative 
of the fact that right is might and must prevail. 

Key to important events for each year of the 
Revolution. 

Lexington, 1775. 

Independence, 1776. 

Burgoyne’s surrender, 1777. 

Evacuation of Philadelphia, 1778. 

Recapture of Stony Point, 1779. 

Treason of Arnold, 1780. 

Yorktown Surrender, 1781. 


Supsect MATTER FoR REvoLuTIONARY WAR. 
1. Preliminary Work. 
1? Condition of country. 
1% Population. 
1* Number. 
2* Character. 
23 Industries and Trade. 
3° Finances. 
2? Other topics. 
1% Burning of Gaspee. 
2 Boston ‘‘Tea Party.” 
33 Boston Port Bill. 
4° Colonial aid for Boston. 
5° First Continental Congress. 
2, The Revolution. 
1? Events of 1775-76. 
1° Scene—New England and Canada. 
23 Paul Revere. 
3° Battles Lexington and Concord. 
4* Battle Bunker Hill. 
53 Invasion of Canada, 
63 Hessians. 
7* Evacuation of Boston. 
22 Events of 1776-78. 
1* Scene—Middle Colonies. 
23 Declaration of Independence. 
3° Long Island. 
4° Washington’s Flight. 
53 Trenton. 
63 Robt. Morris. 
7* Brandywine. 
8° Valley Forge. 
9° Conway Cabal. 
10° Burgoyne and Saratoga. 
11° French Assistance. 
(Franklin, Arthur Lee, and Silas Deane 
_committee. ) 
3? Events of 1778-82. 
13 Scene—North. 
2% Money. (Paper) 
3° Troubles of Congress. 
4% Arnold’s Treason. 
53 Mutiny in American Army. 
6° Paul Jones. 
42 Events of 1778-81. 
13 Scene—South. 
2% English Plan. 
3° Partisan Warfare. 
48 King’s Mountain. 
53 General Green. 
6° Cornwallis and Arnold in Virginia 
7? Surrender at Yorktown. 
5? Events of 1782-83. 
1° Hostilities cease. 
2% American Army at Newburgh. 
3° Treaty of Paris. 
4% Disbanding of the American Army. 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








“Tt is to the interest of all the citizens that every 
child in the State shall have so much education as shall 
enable it to comprehend our political institutions, and 
to follow intelligently some useful industry.”’ 


The Charitable Citizen. 








There is scarcely any quality more necessary 
to the highest type of citizenship than charity. 
It is the quality which enables a man to live in 
perfect peace and fellowship with those whose 
opinions are contrary to his own. He not only 
tolerates others, but he sympathizes with and 
even loves them as brethren. He considers their 
rights and privileges as sacred as his own, though 
he may have no desire to adopt them He may 
even reason and plead with them in his efforts 
to bring them into his way of thinking ; but op- 
pose and deride them he never will. 

The natural tendency towards uncharitable- 
ness has recently been brought into quite prom- 
inent notice at two points; viz., between the 
North and the South, and between this country 
and England. Probably no other one cause has 
operated more strongly toward making the re- 
sults of recent attempts to secure International 
Arbitration so unsatisfactory as the bitterness of 
Americans toward the English. In spite of all 
the Anglo-mania of recent years there is still a 
feeling of that rebellious spirit which made pos- 
sible the Declaration of Independence and gave 
us our national liberty. But after its work was 
done that spirit should have been suppressed. 
There is not at present the slightest reason for 
its existence. The march of civilization, with 
its more intimate international relations, demands 
our release from its power. 

So also with the sectional and racial feeling in 
this country. The welfare of all parties concern- 





ed requires the exercise of a broad charity and a 
brotherly spirit. The warlike spirit should be 
only for warlike times. 
more than a simple cessation of hostilities, more 
than the signing of a treaty. It should mean! 
common interests and united efforts. That there | 
is considerable sectional feeling in this country 
was clearly manifested in the last national elec- 
tion. That it is uncalled for, and liable to lead 
to serious results if allowed to grow, is clearly 
evident to all honest and unprejudiced minds. 
That the most efficient remedy for these evils 
lies within the control of the teacher may at first 
seem improbable to some. But when we read 
the one-sided and prejudiced statements in some 
- of our school histories, and especially when these 
statements are of such a character as to calla 





member of the English Parliament, Mr. Plimsoll, 


to this country that he may more fully investi- 
gate the matter, the fact begins to come within 
the limits of the probable. Since it does not re- 
quire very strong language to arouse the likes 
and dislikes of American school boys and girls, 
especially wh.en that language touches the honor 
of their country, and since it must be some time 
(perhaps never) before school histories can be 
made exactly fair to all parties in all their state- 
ments and inferences, the teacher of history is 
the chief source of remedy for the evil of un- 
charitableness. To prove an efficient remedy 
they must exercise the greatest care, must read 
much outside the text-book used, and must seek 
a broad and active charitableness for themselves. 


* Yk 


Liberty. 





This department closes the school year by 
calling attention to the genius of Americanism. 
Long before we became a nation the land which 
we are proud to call our own was a refuge for 
the oppressed and an asylum for the persecuted. 
It almost seems that it was ordained that our 
very name should be a synonym cf freedom. At 
least we find it a fact that no other government 
gives such liberty in religion, in politics, or in 
society. 

But amid all these privileges and securities 
we find some peculiar responsibilities and dan- 
gers. Even liberty has its limits, aid these are 
sometimes quickly reached and easily overstep- 
ped. And there is much that passes for liberty 
which is, in reality, but another step toward | 
severer bondage. The realization of these false 
ideas of liberty is a curse rather than a blessing. 
It brings disaster both to the individual secking 
it, and to the community of which he is a part. 
For these reasons, and also because of the high | 
place given to liberty in our civic thought and 


he not declare, “Freedom from all law and 
rule?’ Placea community of them together 
and give them the liberty for which they ask. If 
they lived up to their principles, and they would 
undoubtedly attempt it, could one imagine worse 
confusion and strife ?. It would indeed be ‘‘Every 
man for himself, and the devil (would) take 
the hindmost”’ and the foremost as well. 

The great fault with the above, and in fact 
with nearly all the popular ideas of liberty, is 
that they are small, false, and grownded in selfish- 
ness. They usually expressa desire to break 
away from lawful restraints for the sake of sup- 
posed personal advantages. But true liberty is 
not freedom from law, but perfect obedience to 
the highest laws. We can no more enjoy lib- 
erty without law than we can enjoy daylight 
without the sun. The brighter the sun, the bet- 
ter the day. The higher the law, and the more 
clearly it is seen and obeyed, the larger the lib- 
erty enjoyed. This is the conception of liberty 
given to man by the Great Teacher. When 
others boasted to Him of their freedom He de- 
clared, ‘‘If the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.’’ Or as the poet Cowper has 
put it. 

‘He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free, 

And all are slaves beside.” 
But how does the Son (or ‘‘the Truth’) make 
free? Simply by impelling men to do as He 
did. And how did Hedo? Listen: ‘‘I came 
not to do mine own will; but the will of Him 
that sent me.’’ This is Liberty—obedience to 
the highest law, even the law of complete un- 
selfishness. 

And this conception of liberty is more than a 
theory of the Great Teacher. It has reached 
the point of practical demonstration in our mod- 
ern life. Who is so free as the genuine Chris- 
tian citizen? What power have the laws against 





life, it is important that the coming citizen have 
a clear understanding of what constitutes true. 
liberty, and that he be inspired with motives | 
sufficient to impel him to seek its perfect attain- | 
ment. 

What is true liberty? If, in seeking for an 
answer to that question, we should ask the pris- 
oner, he would invariably reply, ‘‘Deliverance 
from these prison walls and the restraints of these 





possess true liberty? Far from it. None are in| 
greater need of sympathy and aid than the pris- | 
oner as he comes from serving out his sentence. | 
Before he has been long released he will feel the 
chains of his crime heavy upon him, and a wall 
of public prejudice shutting him out from the 
society of men as effectually as did the walls of 
his prison house. Ask the slave, ‘‘What is true 


liberty ?’’ and he will tell you, ‘‘Freedom from 


/personally concerned. 


like, tomake him tremble? What does he care 
for prisons, gallows, electrocution chairs, or of- 
ficers of the law? Allsuch laws might as well 
be erased from the statute books and all such 
means of punishment destroyed as far as he is 
They have no power 
whatever over him. He is ‘‘free indeed.’’ And 
why? Because he is living in obedience to high- 
er laws. Unselfishness is the ruling motive of 


Peace should mean! prison rules.’”’? Grant his request, and does he! photh his thoughts and acts. He is free to do 


whatever he desires, for he will desire to do noth- 
ing but what all will be pleased to allow. Who 
can measure the power of such a life in a com- 
munity, or the comfort to the person living it? 

It is the leading of our pupils not only to a 
conception of such liberty, but to a realization of 
it, that constitutes the teacher’s greatest privi- 
lege. The peculiar trend of present-day tenden- 
cies make this doubly necessary. Shall we not 





the auction block and the taskmaster.’? Give 
him what he seeks, and has he liberty? Is he 
not still bound with chains of ignorance, poverty, 
and abject dependence centuries long? Must 
not these also be removed before he is free? Ask 
the anarchist, ‘‘What is true liberty ?”’ and will 


put our best efforts to the task, and by every 


| possible means assist in growing citizens who shall 
be ‘free indeed ?”’ 








$1.14 pays for Normal Instructor one year -and 
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Brave and True. 





HENRY DOWNTON. 





Whatever you are, be brave, boys ! 

The liar’s a coward and slave, boys ! 
Though clever at ruses, 
And sharp at excuses, 

He’s a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys. 


Whatever you are, be frank, boys ! 

’Tis better than money and rank, boys; 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 

Be open, above board, and frank, boys! 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 

Be gentle in manner and mind, boys ; 
The man gentle in mien, 
Words, and temper, I ween, 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys! 


But, whatever you are, be true, boys ! 

Be visible through and through, boys! 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The “‘greening”’ and ‘‘cramming, 

In fun and in earnest, be true, boys ! 


”? 


————_o>o—_ _- --- 


The Co-operation of Mothers and Kinder- | 


gartners. 





LAURA G. JUSTICE. 





How much responsibility rests upon the 
mothers of this world! The new born babe, the 
wee toddler, the rollicking boy, the jolly school- 
boy, the earnest youth, and the man of affairs, 
each looks to ‘‘mother’’ for help, encouragement 
and sympathy. Think what a far-reaching 
influence one character exerts upon those with 
whom it comes in contact! We see a boy grow 
up to manhood, honored and respected by his | 
fellow-citizens, and say involuntarily: ‘How 
proud his mother must be of him!’ Another 
son, whose impulses have been wrongly directed, | 


homes and gladdens every soul with which it 
communicates. 

When the child is old enough to goto Kinder- 
garten, then the mother has a chance to aid the 
Kindergartner. There is scarcely anything so 
discouraging to a Kindergartner as the total in- 
difference which many parents show in regard to 
their children’s development. It is hard to be 
obliged to record it, but some mothers send their 
little ones to Kindergarten to keep them from 
being in the way at home. These have not true 
love for children (which would keep their hearts 
always young) and therefore have very little 
patience with their various expressions of physi- 
cal and mental growth. 

Other women, made weak and nervous by 
illness, cannot stand the noise of a healthy, 
frolicsome child at play. Kindergarten for these 
children means rest and a possible cure for the 
mothers, and for the little ones it is invaluable, 


old men and women before their time. 

Then there are women who so occupy their 
time with social duties and pleasures, as to leave 
none for their children, who are, consequently, 
brought up by nursemaids. Because it is a fad 
and the ‘‘thing to do,’’ they send the children to 
Kindergarten. 


of love and joy places before them higher ideals 
than are entertained by their mothers. 
The Free Kindergartens care for the children of | 





| the bread-winning mothers who are compelled to | 


leave their little folks to their own devices through 
the day. For these children, taken from the 
streets into bright sunny playrooms, the happy 
/hours spent in Kindergarte n are the brilliant 
“spots in their gray days. Blessed indeed is this. 


develops into a wild, vicious man, and people| institution, cheering so many lives, which without | 


ask: 
have had ?’’ 


“What kind of a mother could that man | its glad presence would never have the rough 
This is but natural, for on the) edges smoothed by contact with the good and, 


mother devolves most of the care of the child’ beautiful. 


until he is five or six years old, and as the most 


| 


But the true mother is she who sends her child 


lasting impressions are formed during that to Kindergarten, at first to acquire the proper 
period, the mother stands forth as the true edu- | social relations toward his fellow-beings by daily 


cator of the race. 


intercourse with other lives like his own, yet so 


for at home they have to be constantly repressed | 
lest they disturb mother, until all childlikeness | 
is crushed out of them and they become little, 


There, though the reason of | 
their going is open to criticism, the buoyant spirit | 


and Kindergartners, some Kindergartners have 
what they call Mothers’ Meetings once a month. 
Before each meeting neat little invitations are 
sent home by the children, to their mothers; and 
those to whom their child’s development is a 
primary consideration are glad to be present, if 
they find it possible. These meetings are very 
infor.ual and would last about an hour, except 
that the parents are as loath to leave as are the 
children in the morning. The Kindergartner 
usually gives the month’s plan and underlying 
motive of the work being done, explaining the 
significance of the various games and devices, 
which often appear ridiculous to the uninterested. 
Often one of Froebel’s Mother Plays (as ‘‘The 
Family’’) isread together and commentaries and 
applications are made by the kindergartner. 
The meeting usually closes with a general dis- 
cussion about the different children represented 
by their parents. This is exceedingly interest- 
ing and helpful to both parents and kindergart- 
ner, for the various traits of character noted in 
the home are compared with those displayed 
| when with other children. 
This question was asked by a mother who 
said her son was constantly teasing and ‘‘nagging”’ 
at his little sister: ‘‘In what way do you seek 
to develop loveand gentleness in the hearts of the 
children toward their playfellows?’’ The Kinder- 
gartner can develop this feeling by nooneact. It 
largely depends upon her attitude toward the 
children, which should be loving and sympa- 
thetic. Also, she places an ideal before them 
‘through stories, talks, and games. To help this 
mother a list of books was made, in case her son 
was fond of reading. Such books as Tales of the 
“Middle Ages ; Scottish Chiefs; Hawthorne’s 
Grandfather’s Chair ; Cooper’s Leather-Stocking 
Series, and others which would put the charact- 
er of the knight before him and bring out the 

chivalrous in his nature. If, on the contrary, 
‘he did not care for reading, taking more pleasure 
in active sports, it would then be the duty of the 
father and mother to tell stories of this nature 
to the younger children when he is near, and 
so try to interest him without arousing antag- 





onism. 
| As the mother keeps in touch with the 


This she was intended to be, and for this each’ different, and thus learn ‘‘the great secret of | Kindergarten, it is the Kindergartner’s privilege 


succeeding generation, with its 
methods, is helping to fit her. 

helps is the Kindergarten. 
busy women, with their household duties, their. 
care for the health and clothing of their little | 


ones, their social duties and church work. But 


the kindergarten method has taught them that the unfolding of her child’s powers, this mother 
no matter how many affairs may occupy their often visits the Kindergarten, to keep in touch 


attention, they can always find some time for the 
education and development of the sacred life- 
buds intrusted to their care. 
need such careful handling to direct aright the 
various inclinations, that the mother instinct dare 
not rest secure in its often vague advices, 
receives inspiration and help from the kinder- 
garten spirit, which brings more joy into the 


progressive | happiness and morality.”’ 
One of these the mother finds that the method of education | ‘her little friends, 
All mothers are | expands in keeping with his active mind. 


| 
| 


| 


with the work going on, and to let the little one 


These young lives. 


but. 





As the child grows, 


The 
child is taught by play and by ingenious games, 
what it probably took the mother far longer to 
learn by the old didactic method. Interested in 


feel that what he is accomplishing is of import- 
ance to her. Maintaining sympathetic relations 
with the Kindergartner, the mother realizes the 
unity of the work and play in the child garden 
and strives to arrange the duties and pleasures of 
the home in the same attractive manner. 


‘to acquaint herself with the home influence of 
by occasional informal visits 
with the family in their home circle. These 
‘visits are especially necessary where the father 
‘has to take the place of both parents to his little 
ones. For thenthe true ‘‘mothering’’ so benefi- 
cial to these tender little souls devolves to a 
great extent upon the Kindergartner. 

Baroness Von Bulow “The Kinder- 
garten is the pathway by which mothers lea 
their children to higher plains of education— 
the education of the child by the methods of the 
Kindergarten is the foundation in which is 
established a higher patriotism, a nobler citizen- 
ship, and a lovely Christianity.” 


Says: 





For cultivating this relation between mothers 
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PENMANSHIP. 


If you are a poor 
writer, begin now to be 





By W.T. PARKS, Denver, Colo. 


a good one. 
Time. —The best time 





g eh finnrh flanclare fared 


MOP PDS AS SOOO IAS A 1 


~imo ie pane 


hea agree! aN Ame 


for writing is between 
ten and eleven in the 
morning or between two 
and three in the after- 
noon, provided there has 
been no recess within a 
half hour previous to the 
time of beginning. Never 
have writing when the 
pupils are tired or ‘‘ner- 
vous,’’ nor the last thing 
before noon or closing 
school. 

FREQUENCY. — Lessons 
should be given every 
other day, at least, until 
a good, easy and rapid 
style has been acquired. 


(Gale! Leet 








Practical Methods. 





SUGGESTIONS ON THE Copies. —The capitals J, V, 
U and Y, have beginnings similar to the capitals 
given with the last article. They should be 
carefully studied and compared. The top of 
J is longer than the bottom and fully twice as 
wide. The crossing should be at or slightly 
above the base line. The top of I is similar to 
but smaller than that of J. No part of I extends 
below base line. Notice the finish. The 
first parts of V, U and Y, are exactly alike. U 


finishes with a slight left curve near the base} 


line. Y finishes with a straight or right curve 
below the base line. Study and compare them, 
noting likenesses and differences. 

j begins likei but finishes with a straight 
or curved line as does y. Prefix the first two 
lines of n or m toj and you have y. The top 
of g and q are the same as a; the long down 
strokes are the same as those ofj andy. The first 
two lines of z are the same as the first two of 
m,n, 0, ory. Study the finishes’ of g and z 
carefully. The copies are so simple that anyone 
should be able to teach them successfully without 
any special instruction. 

The writing lesson should be planned and 
prepared by the teacher the same as any other 
lesson. 

The teacher who gives the writing lesson one- 
third the attention given to any other lesson will 
succeed. Teach writing. Don’t simply give 
your pupils the privilege of writing ; the latter 
always results in a failure, and you are wholly 
responsible for it. 

The ability to write legibly and rapidly means 
much toa boy or girl when school days are 
over and application is made for a position 


where writing is required. 


The teacher’s handwriting has more in- 


fluence on the pupil than the finest engraved 


copy. 
A gvod writer can always be made with 


patient practice. 








There is nothing else 
that assists children so much in preparing other 
lessons as does writing ; besides it is one of the 
first business and social necessities. You can’t 
afford to write poorly ; and the sooner you learn 
to write well the better it will be for you. 

Lenetu.—The lessons should be from ten to 
twenty-five minutes in length, depending upon 
the age and requirements of the pupils. If 
writing is properly taught little or no instruction 
will be necessary after the age of fourteen. 

MatertAL.—None but good material should 
be used. Fools cap or legal cap paper is best 
for practice, 

How to Tett Goop Paper.—Hold between 
you and the light ; if you see large cloud-like 


spots in it, it is not good. 


Tue Ink should be black and flow freely. A 
medium or coarse pointed pen is best 

THE PEen-Hotper should be at least a quarter 
of an inch in diameter and be of rubber, wood 
or celluloid, devoid of nickel or other smooth 
substance. 

‘ciaeetimnaniiiililit iia 
The Summer With Nature. 





JEANNETTE CLAFLIN, 





Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saving: ‘‘Here is a story book 
Thy father has written for thee. 


“Come, wander with me,’’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 
—Longfellow, on the fiftieth birthday of Agassiz. 
Rest and recreation need imply neither idle- 





ness nor useless expenditure of the precious 
hours of the summer vacation. If nature calls 
more loudly at one time than at another to join 
in her revels, it is when weary in mind and 
body the teacher turns the key which for two 
months is to lock from her sight, if not from 
her thoughts, the familiar desks and blackboards. 

To the one whose fortune it is to seek some 
quiet country seat every opportunity is offered 
for close companionship with Nature. Not so 
readily, however, can one doomed to pass the 
summer in a city approach to Nature’s heart, 
but even the obstacles there encountered are not 
insurmountable. It would seem that paved 
streets, stone side-walks, blocks of brick and 
stone dwellings, could hardly afford favorable 
localities for the securing of botanical specimens. 
Nevertheless, one summer’s experience of a 
young student of botany proved that city ave- 
nues and vacant building lots were not wholly . 
barren as regards material tor research. 

Being disappointed in plans for a summer 
outing, the out-door life of a city was all that re- 
mained to satisfy the ambitious student who was 
a mere freshman in nature’s college. But the 
determination to learn from the head master 
was too strong to be overthrown. One or two 
lessons from a person capable of explaining had 
sufficed to make the key to Gray’s Manual in- 
telligible. For the rest, experience and obser- 
vation were slow but sure tutors. 

The successive days brought with them their 
customary walks in various directions. When 
Burroughs said : ‘‘The place to observe nature is 
where you are ; the walk to take to-day is the 
walk you took yesterday,’’ he referred not to 
closely mown boulevards where only creeping 


spurge or chickenweed dares challenge the re- 


lentless mower to whom even the persistent 
Canada thistle has bowed in submission. No, 
the walk must lead through some open grounds, 
and even then a sharp lookout affords the only 
hope of much reward. 

To our diligent searcher reward came in the 
course of the summer, in the form of an abun- 
dance of specimens for a beginner’s study which 
was naturally slow. A portion of the plants were 
easily gathered by suburban roadsides, others 
along thoroughfares, —it must be confessed some- 
what surreptitiously, in the fear that too fre- 
quent digging up of common and ugly weeds 
which had escaped the vigilance of some city 
gardener might excite towards the would-be 
scientist a suspicion of dementia. 

The work of analyzing, it must be understood, 
presents many difficulties, but one is repaid in 
the end for the time and perseverence expend- 
ed. A slight error in using the analytical key 
will lead one far away from the right course, re- 
quiring patient repetition. On the other hand, 
even poor weeds disclose under such scrutiny 
undreamed of beauties. When magnified, some 
poor, insignificant blossoms will often show 
touches of the most artistic delicacy, becoming 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25. ) 
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From Uncle Joseph’s Memory Book. 





Uncle Joseph Gregg sat all day in a big room 
at the top of the house, reading or writing piles 
of papers which he told his nephews were ‘‘MSS.”’ 
His hair was as white as the silk in a milk-weed 
pod. But his eyes were so bright and black they 
never thought of him as old. Indeed, no one 
did who had once heard him laugh. 

After three o’clock the boys might go up and 
visit him, and John and James, the twins, went 
up one afternoon, two steps at a jnmp, to tell 
him about the circus that came that morning 
to town. 

“You just ought to have seen it! 
p’cession was two miles long!’ cried John. 

“My ! it was as much as sixteen miles long !”’ 
puffed James, who was almost out of breath. 
‘And the old elephant was as big as big as this 
house and the camel-leopard had a neck,-—well 
sir, I guess it was five yards long !”’ 

‘‘The chariot was ’most as big as the ’cademy,”’ 
interposed John, not to be out-talked. ‘‘And 
such astring of horses as there was! My, Uncle 
Joseph, I guess there was a thousand,—or maybe 
two thousand !”’ 

Uncle Joseph often told the children stories. 
They came into his head as dreams come into 
the heads of other people. Sometimes he read 
them stories out of a little volume bound in 
scarlet leather, smelling of rose leaves and spice, 
and fastened with golden clasps, which he called 
his ‘‘Memory Book.’’ When the boys paused 
for lack of breath, he said, smiling : 

“‘T’ve no doubt the circus was fine. Now, for 
a change, suppose I read you something it re- 
minds me of. 

‘Yes sir. Thank you sir,” said the twins, 
and drew themselves into the depths of the wide 
sofa. 

‘Once upon a time,’’ began uncle Joseph, ‘‘a 
knight and his squire were traveling through 
Spain on their way to join the army of the 
Crusaders. They were brave men, and the 
squire like Sancho Panza, dearly loved to talk. 
And a man who talks very much often says 
things that are neither wise nor true. 

“The journey, which they performed on 
horseback, was long and difficult. The road led 
through mountain defiles and dense forests. 
They often heard the cries of wild and ferocious 
beasts and saw venomous snakes. Once a red 
fox bounded lightly across their path. 

‘¢ ‘What a fine ‘fox!’ cried the knight. 
never saw one larger.’ 

‘¢‘T have,’ said the squire confidently. ‘In 
Brittany, where I was born, the foxes are as big 
as cows.’ 


The 


‘I 





‘“‘One day a fallow deer peered at them through 
a thicket, and the knight pierced its head with 
an arrow. 

‘Ts it not beautiful, and large ?’ 
claimed, proud of his trophy. 

‘¢ ‘Large for this country, perhaps, but you 
should see the deer in Brittany,’ said the squire. 
‘T have often seen them as large as horses.’ 

‘*¢And, pray, how large are the horses?’ 

‘“‘Oh, sir, as large as—well, twice as large 
as any other horses in the world ?’ 

‘‘Just then the roar of a great river was audi- 
ble, and the knight, springing from his horse, 
knelt in prayer. The squire, not knowing what 
to make of his master’s actions, waited till he 
felt bursting with impatience, then cried : 

‘¢ ‘Tell me, sir, why you pause now to pray ? 
I thought, up till now, morning and evening 
prayers were all that are demanded of the most 
pious knight of the Holy Cross.’ 

‘¢*We are near the Ebro,’ said the knight, 
and resumed his petitions. 

‘¢¢And what if we are? 

‘¢¢All liars who attempt to ford it are drowned ; 
and, while I do not recollect ever to have told 
an untruth, I am but a poor weak creature, and 
I want to commend my soul to God.’ 

‘* After a few seconds the squire gave a deep 
groan. ‘O my master !’ he exclaimed ; perhaps 
the animals of Brittany are not so large as [seem 
to remember them.’ The roar of the river 
sounded fearful in the silence that followed, and 
the poor fellow added: ‘God have mercy upon 


He ex- 





me! The red fox of Brittany is but a common, 
red fox, and the deer but common deer ; and as 
for the horses, they are but sorry cobs. Lord 
have mercy upon me for a miserable offender !’ ’’ 

‘‘Was he drowned ?”’ asked James, after some 
moments silence, during which he looked at 
John, and John had looked at him, and both 
had thought of the circus. 


leaves. 
do not like needles. 





‘I hope not,”’ said Uncle Joseph ; but I hope 
he was cured of exaggerating,—a foolish habit, | 
that makes any one addicted to it, to say the 
least, ridiculous.’’—Elizabeth Cummings, Sunday 
School Times. 

oie wo | 
How Bobby Went to the Grocery. | 


| 
| 





Bobby had started down town with a grocery | 
list ; and it was the first time he had gone alone, 
so he felt very proud and happy over it. But 
by-and-by he stepped under a lamp-post to rest. 

“Ti’s purty hard work to walk all alone to 
the grocery man’s,’’? he thought. Just thena 
girl came by and stopped to mail a letter in the 
iron box on the lamp-post. 

Bobby watched her with much interest. 

‘‘Where does it go to?’’ he asked. 

‘‘The letter?’’ answered the girl. 
to the post office. 
office box before ?”’ 
‘‘No, ma’am,’’ said Bobby. ‘* ?Cause we’ve 
just moved here from the country.”’ 

Then, as the girl went on, Bobby stood still 
looking at the box. 


*O, down 
Didn’t you ever see a _ post- 











“I wonder if it wouldn’t take my grocery list 
down,”’ he thought. ‘‘’Cause, if it’s smart 
enough to take letters, I shouid think it would 
be able to take a grocery list.”’ 

So he tucked his paper in and sat down to see 
what would happen, though his conscience prick- 
ed him a little. 

‘‘My mother might not like it,’ he thought. 
‘*T wish I had thought to tell her about it first.’’ 

Presently a man dressed in gray drove up and, 
jumping out of his buggy, unlocked the box and 
took out the letters. 

Bobby stood up on tiptoe and tried to see in. 

‘T thought,’’ he explained to the man, ‘‘may 
be I’d have some groceries there. I puta list 
in.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the man, laughing, ‘‘this doesn’t 
deliver groceries. But you climb in and [ll 
take you down to the grocery. Here’s your list.’’ 

The grocery man let Bobby drive back with 
him ; and when Bobby saw his mother looking 
anxiously out of the door, he at once began to 
explain. ‘‘I tried to ex—ex-peppermint with a 
box, mother,’’ he said. ‘‘But I was sorry ; 
though it was a tormentous long ways to the 
grocery man’s, and, if they hadn’t let me ride,I 
don’t know how I’d managed. But I won’t do 
it again, mother, truly.”’ 

‘‘No, Bobby,”’ said his mother, ‘‘experiments 
don’t always turn out right ; and it’s better to 
go along the way your mother expects you.”’ 

‘Yes, that’s so,” said Bobby. ‘‘I won’t for- 
get that.’’—Outlook. 

—_———_———_~.>o———————— 
The Little Pine Tree. 





A little pine tree was in the woods. It had no 
It had needles. The little tree said, ‘‘I 
All the other trees in the 
I want leaves, too. 


woods have pretty leaves. 
I want gold 


But I will have better leaves. 


| leaves.’ 


Night came and the little tree went to sleep. 
A fairy came by and gave it gold leaves. 

When the little tree woke it had leaves of 
It said, ‘‘Oh, I am so pretty! No other 
tree has gold leaves.’’ Night came. A man 
came by with a bag. He saw the gold leaves. 
He took them all and put them into his bag, 
The poor little tree cried, ‘‘I do not want gold 
leaves again. I will have glass leaves.’’ 

So the little tree went to sleep. The fairy 
came by and put the glass leaves on it. The 
little tree woke and saw its glass leaves. How 
pretty they looked in the sunshine! No other 
tree was so bright. Then a wind came up. It 
blew, and blew. The glass leaves all fell from 
the tree and were broken. 

Again the little tree had no leaves, It was 
very sad, and said, ‘‘I will not have gold leaves 
and I will not have glass leaves. [I want green 
leaves. I want to be like the other trees.’”? And 
the little tree went to sleep. When it woke, it 
was like other trees. It had green leaves. A 
goat came by. He saw the green leaves on the 
little tree. The goat was hungry and he ate all 
the leaves. 

Then the little tree said, ‘‘I do not want any 
leaves. I will not have green leaves nor glass 
leaves, nor gold leaves. I like my needles best.’’ 
And the little tree went to sleep. The fairy gave 
it what it wanted. When it woke, it had its 
needles again. Then the little pine tree was 


happy.—Selected. 


gold. 
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FLOWER FANCIES. 





AN EXERCISE BY MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 





Daisies. 





At evening when I go to bed, 

- I see the stars shine overhead ; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadows of the night. 


And often while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies ; 

She’s picked them alland dropped them down 
Into the meadows ofthe town. 


The Pansies. 





The dear little pansies are lifting their heads, 
All purple and blue and gold, 

They’re covering with beauty the garden beds, 
And hiding from sight the dull mould. 


The dear little pansies they nod and smile, 
Their faces upturned to the sky, 

“Weare trying to make the world pretty and bright’’ 
They whisper to each passer-by. 

Now all little children who try ev’ry day, 
Kindhearted and loving to be, 

Are helping the pansies to make the world bright 
And beautiful ; don’t you see? 


Flowers and Weeds. 





Have you heard what the fairies say, 
Little girl, little boy ? Oh, hear and heed! 
For each smile you wear on your face to-day 
There’s a flower grows ; for each frown a weed. 


So to make this world like a garden bright, 
Little girl, little boy, keep frowns away. 
Oh, the loving lips that can say to-night, 
We’ ve scattered flowers o’er the earth to-day. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


Daisy Nurses. 





The daisies white are nursery maids, 
With frills upon their caps ; 

And daisy buds are little babes, 
They tend upon their laps. 

Sing ‘‘Heigh ho” while the wind sweeps low, 
Wind sweeps low, wind sweeps low, 

Sing ‘‘Heigh ho’’ while the wind sweeps low, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding just so. 


The daisy babies never cry, 
The nurses never scold ; 
They never crush the dainty frills 
About their cheeks of gold. 
Prim and white in the gay sunlight 
Gay sunlight, gay sunlight, 
Prim and white in the gay sunlight 
They’re nid, nid, nodding, oh, pretty sight. 





The daisies love the golden sun, 
Up in the clear June sky ; 
He gazes kindly down at them 
And winks his jolly eye. 
Soft and slow all in a row 
In a row, in a row, 
Soft and slow all in a row 
Both nurses and babies are nodding just so. 


A Grown-up Flower. 


Little Apple-blossom, when a baby small, 

In a tiny crimson cap peeped out first of all. 

Older grown,she used to wear a snowy satin gown, 

Trimmed with ribbons pale and pink running up 
and down. 

Now her busy time has come after holiday ; 

All her pretty finery she has laid away ; 

You will find her, if you hunt, in her work-day dress 

Making you an apple for next winter-time,I guess. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


How the Flowers Came. 





I think that an angel, when nobody knew, 
With a window pushed up very high, 

Let some of the seeds of the flowers fall through, 
From the gardens they have in the sky. 

For they couldn’t think here of lillies so white, 
And such beautiful roses, I know ; 

But I wonder when falling from such a height, 
The dear little seeds should grow ! 


Violet Talk. 





With blue hoods on their heads, 
The violets sit in the sun, 
They crept this morning out of their beds 
Sleeping one by one. 
Many a whispered word, 
No doubt, and much debate, 
Was there, if only he had heard 
Who could the speech translate. 


Something like this, I think, 
The talk began. One said : 

‘‘Are you very sure the dawn was pink, 
Or was it stormy red ?”’ 


Others: ‘‘Pray tell me now 
If the wind is in the west, 

And if the orioles in the apple bough 
Are trying to build a nest! 


“This sunshine at my root 
Makes every fibre grow ; 
I hear a voice, and ’tis the flute 
Of the blue bird’s threat, I know. 


“I think I see the print 
Of a step here in the dew ; 

I almost know by the dainty dint 
It is little Gold Lock’s shoe !”’ 


And so through the livelong day, 
They prattle each to each, 

All may not guess the words they say, 
Since fragrance is their speech ; 


Yet, each with bonnet blue 
Pushed back from a happy face 
Conveys this thought to me and you, 
“The world is a happy place.” 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Song—Forget-me-not. 





When to the flowers so beautiful, 
The father gave a name, 





Back came a little blue-eyed one,— 
All timidly it came ; 
And standing at the Father’s feet, 
And gazing on His face, 
It said with meek and timid voice 
Yet with a gentle grace— 
“Dear Lord, the name Thou gavest me 
Alas, I have forgot,” 
The Father kindly looked on her, 
And said, ‘‘Forget-me-not.’’ 
To be sung by a very small child bearing forget-me- 
nots. If one such can not be found, able to sing,it may 
be sung by a selected chorus for her. 


The Poets and the Flowers. 





THE YELLOW VIOLET. 
When beechen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the blue-bird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 
—Bryant. 
SNow-DRop. 
The snow-drop, who, in habit white and plain, 
Comes on, the herald of fair Flora’s train. 
—Churchill. 
MAYFLOWER. 
May flowers blooming around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and won- 
derful sweetness. 
—Longfellow. 
VIOLETS. 2 
Timid violets lade the ambient air 
With their hearts richest fragrance, unaware 
The fragrance whispers that the flower is there. 
—Anna Katherine Green. 
CoLUMBINE, 
Columbines in purple dressed, 
Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 
—Bryant 
Rose. 
Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower ; 
Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild. 
—Thomas Moore. 
CHERRY-BLOSSOMS. 
Sweet is the air with the budding haws, and the valley 
stretching for miles below 
Is white with blossoming cherry-trees as if just cover- 
ed with lightest snow. 
—Longfellow. 
PRIMROSE. 
Up comes the primrose, wondering ; 
The snowdrop droopeth by ; 
The holy spirit of the spring 
Is working silently. 
—George McDonald. 
HAREBELL. 
Up rose the wild old winter-king 
And shook his beard of snow ; 
“T hear the first young harebell ring, 
’Tis time for me to go ! 
Northward o’er the icy rocks, 
Northward o’er the sea, 
My daughter comes with sunny locks: 
This land’s too warm for me !”” 
—Charles Godfrey Leland. 
SUNFLOWER. 
Miles and miles of gold and green 
Where the sunflowers blow 
In a solid glow. 
—Robert Browning. 
DAFFODILS. 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall ! 
When the wind wakes how they rock in the grasses, 
And dance with the coockoo buds slender and small! 
—dJean Ingelow. 
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The Bluebell. 





There isa story I have heard,— 
A poet learned it of a bird, 
And kept its music every word. 


A story of a dim ravine 
O’er which the towering tree-tops lean, 
With one blue rift of sky between. 


And there two thousand years ago, 
A little flower as white as snow 
Swayed in the silence to and fro. 


Day after day, with longing eye, 
The floweret watched the narrow sky, 
And fleecy clouds that floated by. 


And through the darkness, night by night, 
One gleaming star would climb the height 
And cheer the lonely floweret’s sight. 


Thus watching the blue heavens afar, 
And the rising of its favorite star, 
A slow change came,—but not too near ; 


For softly o’er its petals white 
There crept a blueness, like the light 
Of skies upon a summer night ; 


And in its chalice, I am told, 


The bonny bell was formed to hold 
A tiny star, that gleamed like gold. 


Now little people sweet and true, 

I find a lesson here for you, 

Writ in the floweret’s bell of blue: 
The patient child whose watchful eye 
Strives after all things pure and high, 
Shall take their image by and by. 


The Fringed Gentian. 





‘“‘Wake up, my children,”’ 
Cried Mother Cricket, 
“The sky is cold and gray, 
Brown leaves are dropping, 
And winds are wailing, 
And we shall have snow to-day, : 
And you’ll have to be very nimble, nimble, 
To keep the cold away.’’ 


Out from their cover, 
An oak-leaf blanket 
Were thrust little noses four ; 
They creaked, ‘‘Dear mother, 
A lovelier color 
The heavens never wore 
Chirr,chirr,”’ they laughed, ‘‘why,never, never, 
Was sky so blue before.”’ 


Cried Mother Cricket, 
“You silly children, 

It isn’t the sky that’s blue, 
But only a cluster 
Of wayside gentians 

The same sweet color, true— 

And I think they bloom that way on purpose, 
To cheat little folks like you.”’ 

—Clara Doty Bates in Our Little Men and Women. 


The Poppy. 





When first we spied it growing 
We thought it merely a weed, 

For no one that we knew of 
Had planted a poppy seed. 

But suddenly where our weed was 
A crimson poppy stood, 

So dainty and bright we named it 
Our little Red Riding-Hood. 








We said, ‘‘See how she carries 
That sweetly drooping head, 
And her cloak and her pretty bonnet 
Are just the proper red. 
No doubt she is on her way now 
To her grandma’s in the wood, 
With cakes and a pat of butter— 
This little Red Riding-Hood !” 


A cloud—of a hand’s breadth only— 
A sudden gusty stir— 
And in one breezy minute 
There was nothing left of her | 
Had a wolf come out of the forest 
And caught her where she stood ? 
Yes ; the wind was the wolf that ate her— 
Our little Red Riding-Hood. 
—Our Little Men and Women. 
(Let the child speaking blow a poppy to pieces at 
the proper moment. ) 


A Flower Acquaintance. 





I met a little lady 
A stranger here, mayhap ; 
She wore a gown of green 
8 8 
She wore a scarlet cap. 


Graceful was her figure 
Her manners very fine, 
A fairy, airy creature,— 
Her name was Columbine. 
The pasture was her parlor, 
Very sweet the views ; 
The winds from every corner 
Brought the latest news. 
—Outlook. 


Pansy Faces. 





Pansy faces, grave and wise, 
Who can read the thought that lies 
Lurking underneath your eyes ? 


Thoughts of folk and flower love ! 
Secrets hidden evermore, 
By the under-world’s fast door |! 


Pansy faces, elfin, wee ! 
As I bend full lowlily, 
Will you whisper ‘‘thoughts’’ to me ? 
— Youtl’s Companion. 


Song—Rest of The Flowers. 
(Tune.—First part of ‘Carol, Brothers, Carol.’ ) 
Gentle winds of ey’ning, 
Whisper through the bow’rs, 
Whisper peace and quiet 
To my pretty flow’rs ! 


Friendly moon, be shining 

Through these peaceful hours, 
Sending quiet slumber 

To my pretty flowers! 
Nightingale, be singing 

With your sweetest pow’rs, 
And good night be telling, 

To my pretty flow’rs ! 
ee 


A Legend of Early Summer. 





BY MRS. M. E, SANDFORD. 

Two maidens there lived in the ‘Long, long ago,”’ 
In that far-away magical clime, 

Where charms never fade, and youth never yields 


The beauty of one was like to the blush 
On the brow of the new-risen day ; 
So dainty, so fair was her lovliness rare— 
She was known far and wide as “‘Sweet May.”’ 


The other had more of the rich, glowing grace 
Of a perfect day, nearing its noon ; 

So regal, so gracious, so gladsome was she, 
Her name was called ‘‘Glorious June.”’ 


They came on a mission of beauty and love, 
To garnish and brighten the earth, 

To make glad amends for the long winter’s reign, 
With flowers and music and mirth. 


May always came first, in emerald robes 
Embroidered with diamond dew : 

She strewed all her pathway with cowslips of gold, 
And violets fragrant and blue. 

Her fair flowing hair, that fell like a veil 
Of shining and shimmering mist, 

Was crowned with a wreath of star-flowers pale 
The sunshine had tenderly kissed. 


The poets and artists who walked in her train, 
Inspired by her sweet, winsome mien, 

In rapturous accents exclaimed : “It is she— 
Tis Nature’s own beauteous queen !”’ 


view, 
And June glided into her place, 
Entransing all hearts with her radiant smile; 
Her fresh, glowing splendor and grace. 


Her voice, with its ringing, melodious tones, 
Of harmony’s soul seemed a part ; 

Her spirits so joyous, so bounding, so free, 
srought sunshine and youth to each heart. 


She scattered the roses broadcast to the breeze, 
Fresh-culled from her bowers of bloom ; 

By zephyrs the fragrance was wafted afar, 
Till earth was all bathed in perfume. 

The bright, dewy buds she twined in her hair, 
And carolled a glad summer glee ; 

The birds and the brooks caught up the refrain, 
And answered from meadow and tree. 


The song rose and swelled to an anthem of joy, 
Led on by the glorious June ; 
Exultant and thrilling, it echoed and rolled 
Till the whole happy world caught the tune. 
The poets and artists in ecstacy cried : 
“Ah! this is the mistress we sought, 
The goddess of music, of song and of art 
Alone could this magic have wrought. 
“Oh, stay, peerless June, and teach us,’’ they ery, 
“Thy secret of unfading youth. 
Stay with us, bright goddess and teach us to sing 
Of Nature’s own grandeur and truth.” 
But no; with a smile like an arrow of light 
See, now, she is speeding away ; 
Her mission accomplished, she hastens to join 
Her sister, the fair, gentle May. 
Dansville, N. Y., 


~>o——————— 


Summer School. 


Teachers who contemplate attending a Summer 
School this summer, should write for the Ameri- 
ean Correspondence Normal Catalogue and other 
circulars which will explain their plan of giving 
courses of lessons at the teachers’ home. Why 


.|expend from $50 to $75 at a Summer School, 


when you can pursue equally as good a course at 





To the ravaging fingers of time. 





home by expending only $5? 


But while yet they lingered, she passed from their 
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These questions and answers are intended as a re- 
view for teachers. We would suggest that the teach- 
ers answer all of the questions belore they refer to the 
answers. 








QUESTIONS. 





ARITHMETIC, 





1. What is a bank? 

2. What are some of the restrictions of a 
National bank ? 

3. From what do banks derive their profits? 

4, In what does a private or individual bank 
differ from a National bank ? 

5. What is the circulation of a National bank 
that deposits $100,000 in U. 8. interest bearing 
bonds? 

6. What is a check ? 

7. What is a bank draft ? 

8. As what are bank bills regarded ? 

9. What are the chief objects of savings banks ? 

10. How are deposits usually paid by savings 
banks? 


GRAMMAR. 





1. Ina transitive verb what three things are 
always implied ? 

2. How is the plural of letters, figures, marks 
and signs usually formed? 

3. What part of speech may an adjective ele- 
ment be? 

4, What distinction should be observed in 
using by and with ? 

5. In what way may a transitive verb in the 
passive voice be distinguished from an intransi- 
tive verb? 

6. In what ways may a noun be in the nom- 
inative absolute case? 

7. What is the difference between a direct and 
an indirect question ? 

8. When does a preposition become an adverb ? 

9. What maya substantive governed by a 
preposition be? 

10. How is a proposition made interrogative ? 


HISTORY. 





1. What was the Missouri Compromise? 

2. What was the substance of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

3. How was John Quincy Adams elected and 
what was the policy of the party he represented ? 

4, What important work was accomplished 
during John Quincy Adams’ administration ? 

5. What was Jackson’s policy in regard to the 
United States bank and what resulted ? 

6. What Indian war occurred during Jackson’s 
administration ? 


8. When and by whom was the magnetic tel- 
egraph invented ? 
9. When was Texas admitted as a state and 
what two points were warmly discussed before 
her admission as a state? 
10. What important boundary line was fixed 
during Polk’s administration and how? 


GEOGRAPHY. 





1. What part of the population of the world 
live in China and India? 
2. What two cities in South America about 
the same latitude south as the cities of Raleigh 
and Nashville are north ? 
3. In what state is the highest land east of 
the Mississippi river found ? 
4, What are the leading occupations of the in- 
habitants of Australia ? 
5. What are the two navigable rivers of Mex- 
ico? 
6. How many islands constitute the Bahamas 
and what is the chief export ? 
‘7. What protects the low lands along the 
Mississippi during high waters? 
8. What is the area and population of Greece ? 
9. In what portion of the United States are | 
the citizens debarred from voting for Presidential 
electors ? 
10. What is the principal mode of travel in 
China? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. What is the sole purpose of the judicial 
department ? ; 
2. Upon what is our system of administer- 
ing justice founded? 
3. Where did jury trial originate? 

Why is the right of jury trial important? 
What is the advantage of a grand jury? 
State the duty of a petit jury? 
Why should a juror deem it his duty to 
serve on a jury when summoned ? 
8. In criminal cases why does the state be- 
come one party ? 

9. What cases are tried in a Justice’s court? 
10. How is a public officer, accused of any 
offense in the performance of his duty, tried ? 


o 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. What are two of the most common sub- 
stances used as absorbents of gaseous emanations 
from decomposing bodies ? 

2. Of what material should undergarments 
be made in our changeable climate ? 

3. What causes the appearance of a ‘‘bruise 
spot’? when any portion of the body is injured? 
4. What are the muscles of expression ? 


dishes influenced ? 
of the human system ? 


water ? 





7. What was the Patriot war ? 


to make great exertion? 


9. Why is eating between meals detriment- 
al to health ? 

10. Why does the system crave so much 
water ? 


DRAWING. 





1. What is a color scale ? 

2. Blending four parts orange and one part 
yellow will give what color? 

3. A triangle has one angle of 25°, and an- 
other of 130°. How many degrees in the third 
angle, and what kind of a triangle is it? 

4. The sides of a quadrilateral are all equal, 
and two opposite angles are each 32°. How 
many degrees in the other angles, and what is 
the specific name for this quadrilateral ? 

5. What type solids are suggested by the 
pear, the orange and the watermelon, respec- 
tively? 

6. What measures the altitude of a cone? 

7. The top view of an object is oblong, and 
the side views are an oblong and a circle, res- 
pectively. What is the object, and what is its 
position ? 

8. The developed surface of a cylinder would 
be represented by what plane figures ? 

9, What is a unit of design ? 

10. Ina border design a large circle and a 
small circle are used as units. What is the ar- 
rangement called? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, 





1. What are leading questions, and why 
should they not be used ? 

2. Why would you use two or more text 
books in any work with advanced pupils ? 

3. How would you teach Botany to young 
children ? 

4, How can promptness be taught? 

5. What are the principal causes of disorder 
in school ? 

6. In arithmetic which would you teach first 
—the processes, or the reasons for the processes ? 
7. What is the truly philosophical way to 
learn to speak and write correctly ? 

8. When should the use of the globe be intro- 
duced, and why? 

9. Why have children regarded composition 
writing as an irksome task ? 

——————— ae 


ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC, 





1. A bank isa legally organized institution 


that may receive money on deposit,loan money, 
5. By what are our tastes of new foods and| issue drafts, bills of exchange, and promissory 
notes payable to bearer on demand and which 


6. What are the uses of fat in the economy | circulate as money. 


2. There must be at least five stockholders, a 


7. What organs of the body will float in/ certain amount of capital, reserve circulation, ete. 


3. From loaning money, discounting notes 


8. When, during the day, is the best time and from interest on bonds deposited with the 
U. 8. Treasurer to secure their circulation. 
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4. A National bank by depositing with the 
government, bonds equal to one-fourth the capi- 
tal stock, providing the capital stock is $150,000 
or less, can issue 90% of this amount in bank 
notes. An individual bank cannot. 

5. 90% of $100,000= $90, 000. 

6. A check isa written order ona bank or 
banker, by a person who has money on deposit, 
directing the payment of a specified sum of 
money to the person named therein or his order. 

7. A bank draft is the bank’s check drawn on 
its deposit with some other bank. 

8. Bank bills are regarded as promissory notes 
transferable without indorsement. 

9. To afford a secure investment, to provide 
for the safe keeping of money, to promote the 
saving of earnings. 

10. They are usuaully paid on demand. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. The actor, the act and the object acted 
upon. 

2. By adding ’s. 

3. An adjective element may be an adjective, 
a participle, a noun in apposition or a possessive. 

4, By denotes a cause, with an instrument. 

5. A verb in the passive voice is transitive if 
its subject in the passive can be made its object 
in the active. 

6. By direct address, by exclamation, by 
pleonasm or specification and with a participle. 

7. A direct question requires yes or xo for an 
answer. An indirect question cannot be answer- 
ed by yes or no. 

8. When there is no word for it to govern. 

9. A noun, pronoun, infinitive, participial 
noun and a clause. 

10. By placing the verb, or part of it, before 
the nominative. 


HISTORY. 


1. It was a proviso in the bill that admitted 
Missouri as a slave state, which provided that 
slavery should be prohibited in all territories 
west of the Mississippi and north of parallel 36° 


troops to our frontier to prevent Americans from 
aiding the Canadians and to preserve peace. 

8. By Samuel F. B. Morse and the first line 
was operated in 1844. 

9. Atthe close of Tyler’s Administration, Mex- 
ico still claimed Texas and disputed the boun- 
dary between that province and herself. Texas 
held slaves. 

10. The boundary line of the North-west Ter- 
ritory was fixed by a commission, at 54° 40’ as 
claimed by the United States. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


About one-half. 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 
In the western part of North Carolina. 
4. Agriculture and the raising of sheep and 
cattle. 
5. Rio Colorado and Rio Grande. 
6. About six hundred. 
7. High and broad embankments called levees. 
8. Area-—twenty-five thousand square miles. 
Population—two million one hundred seventeen 
thousand, 
9. In the District of Columbia. 


de 


Sponges. 


and canals. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. To administer justice. 

2. The system brought by our forefathers from 
England, remodeled to preserve the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

3. Though not fully known it is generally be- 
lieved that it had its origin in the practices of 
the Saxons. 

4, A person is more likely to obtain justice 
when tried by an unprejudiced body of his equals. 
5. It acts asa safeguard against the evil of 
subjecting people to the hardships and expense 
of trial for crimes they did not commit. 

6. They listen to the testimony on both sides 
of a case and then render a decision according to 


10. By means of boats on the numerous rivers 





= : 
land and the President was obliged to send| 3. The blood from the injured capillaries es- 
capes and lodges in or under the skin where it 


remains until the repairing process removes it. 

4. The muscles of expression are the facial 
muscles especially of the lips, eyelids, eyebrows 
and lower jaw, that effect the expressions of the 
emotions. 

5. By imitation, habit, 
training, season and climate. 

6. Between the muscles, under the skin, about 
the joints and internal organs, it acts as cushions, 
maintains their temperature, fills up inequalities 
in and about the various structures and adds 
greatly to the beauty and symmetry of the hu- 
man form. It also serves as a reserve supply 
for the nutrition of the tissues in time of need. 

7. The lungs owing to their being filled with 
air cells will float. 

8. About two hours after a meal. 

9. It robs the stomach of its much 


surroundings, age, 


needed 
rest. 

10. Two-thirds of our entire weight is water 
and this must be renevated and replenished. 


DRAWING, 


1. A combination of any color with its various 
tints and shades. 
2. Yellow-orange. 


3. 25°.  Isosceles triangle. 
148° in each. Rhombus. 


t 


eo we 


Ovoid, sphere, ellipsoid. 
6. The distance from the center of the base to 
the apex. 
7. A cylinder, horizontal position. 
8. An oblong and two circles. 
9. A form which is repeated in a design. 
10. Alternation of size. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





They re- 
quire no deep thought and do not develop lan- 


1. Those that suggest the answer. 


guage as they are generally answered by yes or 
no. 
2. To excite the spirit of research and break 





the testimony given. 
7. That competent and honest men may be 








30’, the southern boundary of Missouri. 

2. President Monroe in his message declared | 
that ‘“‘Any attempt by an European nation to; 
gain dominion in America will be considered by | 
the United States as an unfriendly act.’’ | 


3. He was elected by the House of Represen- | 
tatives as none of the four candidates received a) 


available to decide our important cases and jus- 
tice may be obtained. 

8. Offenses that imperil life, liberty, health, 
property and reputation are considered offenses | 
against the state because they endanger the pub- 
lic peace and welfare of its citizens. 

9. Those cases in which the value in dispute 


up the habit of depending too much on what 
any one book says. 

3. By oral lessons about plants, their parts 
and how they grow, beginning with familiar 
plants omitting technical terms. 

4, Be on time every day ; give signals for or- 
der at the exact moment; call every class and 
dismiss the same at its proper time ; never slight 


majority. It advocated a protective tariff and a jg small the amount varying in the different ® lesson. 


general system of internal improvement. 

4, The Erie Canal was opened, the first rail- 
road in the United States was completed and the 
debt was diminished at the rate of $6,000,000 a 
year. 

5. He removed the money from the vaults of 
the Treasury and deposited it in local banks. 
Soon after in Van Buren’s administration, com- 
mercial distress ensued. 

6. The Black Hawk war in the North-west 
Territory and the Florida war with the Seminoles. 





7. Canada engaged in a rebellion against Eng- 


states. | 

10. The state legislature acts asa grand jury) 
and if sufficient evidence is found he is impeach- | 
ed, or an indictment is found. The senate then 
following the usual proceedings of a court, tries | 


5. Idleness; want of interest in the school 
exercises ; lack of proper respect for the teacher. 

6. Master the processes thoroughly,the reasons 
may follow. 

7. Let the child learn to talk by talking, to 


him. This is called the court for the trial of im- | write by writing, to compose by composing. 


peachments. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. Charcoal and lime. 


2. Flannel and merino. 
linen follow next in order. 


8. It should be introduced at the beginning of 
the study of geography that no misconceptions 
may result from the study of maps. 

9. Because they were required to write formal 


Silk, cotton andjcompositions without any preliminary prepar- 


ation or training. 
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Conducted by Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro : The best way to keep children quiet is to 
keep them busy. 
FARM PRODUCE, 


214 lbs. butter at 25c. 
110 ‘* cheese ‘‘ 16c. 
120 doz. eggs ‘* 18c. 
240 gts. milk ‘ 6e. 
127 bu. onions ‘* 75e. 
132 ‘* potatoes ‘ 45c, 
102 ‘‘ wheat ‘ 90c. 
210 ‘ barley ‘* 98c. 


184 ‘* oats s<¢ 32c. 
140 ‘* corn ‘700. 
GROCERIES, 


20 lbs. rice at 8c. 
14 ‘* eoffee ‘ 225c. 
16 ‘* lard * gic. 


2 peak “ia 
10 ‘ tapioca ‘* 12c. 
18 ‘* gage ‘* 14. 
16 ‘* raisins ‘‘ 10c. 
16 ‘* prunes “ 8c, 


15 ‘currants ‘6 9e, 


FLOUR AND FEED. 


20 bbls. flour at $4.32. 
30 bags feed ‘“ 2.373. 
Ss * tom * Oe. 
20 ‘cornmeal ** 1.10. 
4 ewt. flour ¢ 2.80. 
6 ‘* feed - ce: 
7“ ~ben eo) as 
SENTENCES FOR CORRECTION. 
1. My sisters writes for the papers. 
2. The horses goes too fast. 
3. The boys on the boat sees the land. 
4. The bells of the city does not ring. 
5. Our children comes home from 
early. 


school 


6. Foxes eats grapes. 
7. The boys sees the nests. 
8. The scissors cuts pretty well. 
9. The men lives in tents and shanties. 
10. Our boy and girl does their work well. 
11. You was at the post-office yesterday. 
12. John and James is at the lecture. 
13. The girls was at the picnic. 
14. The benches is very comfortable. 
15. The irons was on the stove an hour ago. 
Nore :—Have reason given for each correction in 
above sentences. 
; CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
1. Why is the United States called a Federal 
Republic ? 


ted ? 
3. Of what does Congress consist ? 
4, How is the Senate composed? The House 
of Representatives ? 
5. What is the term of office of Senators ? 
6. If a state has ten electoral votes, how 
many members of the House of Representatives 
has it? 
7. Give the titles of the President’s cabinet. 
8. Who presides over the United States Senate ? 
9. How many members has the Senate ? 
10. How often is there a new Congress? 
11. What is the president’s salary ? 
12. What is the ‘‘Electoral College?” 
13. In what month is the presidential election ? 
14. In what month is the inauguration ? 
15. How old must a man be before he can be 
president? a senator? a representative? How 
many years a citizen of the United States in each 
case ? 


U. S. HISTORY. 


1. Write a brief sketch of Pocahontas. 
2. Locate the oldest two settlements in the 
United States. 


3. Give a short written account of ‘The Pil- 
grims.”’ 
4, Name a Spanish, a French, and an English 
discoverer. 
5. Give a short history of the introduction of 
slavery into this country. 
6. Before the Revolution, which was the larger 
Boston or New York ? 
7. Write brief sketches of 
Roger Williams, 
William Penn, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Smith, 
Miles Standish. 
8. What is meant by Mason and Dixon’s line? 
9. Name in order of settlement the thirteen 
original colonies. 
10. Name the battle of our Rebellion in which 
soldiers from twenty-eight states took part. 
11. Who was the President during 
(a) The war of 1812? 
(b) The Mexican War? 
(c) The Civil War? 
12. Who were the respective commanders of 
the Union and Confederate forces in the battle of 
(a) Vicksburg? 
(b) Antietam ? 
(c) Gettysburg? 
(d) Cedar Creek ? 
(e) Cowpens ? 
13. Name the signers ef the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 
14. Name four noted American inventors. 
15. What American generals afterwards became 
presidents ? 
16. Name our martyr presidents? Our acci- 
dental presidents. 


DONT’S FOR TEACHERS. 
Don’t scold. 





2. In what body is the legislative power ves- 


Don’t be hasty. 
Don’t show lack of animation or enthusiasm. 
Don’t be cold and formal. 
Don’t be a slave to any text-book. 
Don’t assign lessons without explaining them. 
Don’t assign much home work to young chil- 
dren. 
Don’t give all your attention to the smart pu- 
pils. 
Don’t accept partial answers. 
Don’t repeat every answer. 
Don’t have a stereotyped plan of presenting a 
subject. 
Don’t talk too much while teaching. 
Don’t give words before ideas. 
Don’t speak in too high a key. 
Don’t pull the pupil’s ears. 
Don’t put questions to pupils in rotation. 
Don’t have pets in school. 
Don’t show off smart pupils in the presence of 
visitors. 
Don’t be too ambitious to promote pupils. 
Don’t place English history in your school in- 
stead of United States. 
Don’t place algebra in your school too soon, 
———+2-— 
Outline of Primary Language. 


| 








BY E. E. BEAMS, 





Ars. To broaden pupils’ range of thought. 
To lead pupils to think in a connected, definite 
way. To develop the power of talking freely 
and correctly by gaining a ready command of 
idioms and a liberal vocabulary. 

PREPARATORY Work. Get acquainted with 
the children. Gain their confidence. Get their 
range of ideas. Learn their mental power. 

Do this by (a) giving children something to 
do. (b) Showing great interest in their work. 
(c) Talking with them informally about things 
(1) they have at home, (2) they have seen on the 
street, (35) that can fly, (4) that have wheels 


(d) By little talks on pictures, etc.,ete. Avoid 
too frequent correction of mistakes. All cor- 


rections made by the teacher, who repeats, in 
correct form, children’s incorrect expressions. 
Exercises to be short, bright and animated as 
possible. Occasion thought and expression of 
thought by constant use of objects. 

1. Let children name objects, using idiomatic 
expressions and performing corresponding actions 
1. I see—. 6. Those are——. 

2. That is 7. This is 
3. These are—— 8. There is 
4, She has 9. See the 
5 
2 

















. Here is 10. I can 
. Thinking Games. Name, after a moment’s 
thought, all things of a red color, of the color of 
the sky ;_ those things that are the shape of a 
sphere, the shape of a cube ; those things that 
have wings, horns, feathers, two legs, four legs ; 
those things that live in water, on the land. 
Let children tall what they would do if they had 
all the money they wanted ; what they saw on 











Don’t threaten—act. 


the way to school, ete., ete. 
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(a) Teacher describes an 
Children guess 


8. Guessing Games. 
animal, a plant, or other object. 


itsname. Child describes object. Teacher and| 70. Teach qualities and words that express 
children guess the name. (b) Teacher describes them :—smooth, rough, hard, soft, long, short, 
hidden object. Children guess na.ue and find. | red, yellow. 


(c) Teacher or child describes an animal. Chil- 
dren perform actions to designate animal they 
guess. (d) Teacher or child describes objects. 
Children select names from among other words. 


(e) Teacher selects object ; children question un- | 


til from teacher’s replies they can guess name, 
etc. 

4. Action Lesson. (a) Children tell what they 
can do, and illustrate. (b) Children tell what 
animals and birds can do, and illustrate. (c) 
Teacher performs single action. Children tell 
what she did. (d) Teacher performs actions. 
Children imitate. Tell what they did. (e) 
Children perform acts indicated by teacher. 
what they did. I threw the ball. John sat in 
the chair. Occasion use of verbs irregularly 
formed in past tenses—see, saw; blow, blew; 
throw, threw; sit, sat; eat, ate; give, gave; 
take, took; shake, shook; sing, sang; ring, 
rang ; run, ran ; write, wrote, etc., etc. (1) Per- 
form actions. Tell how the action was per- 
formed. Iran quickly. She sang softly. 

5. Irritation Exercises. Phonics, salutations, 
recitations of selections. 

6. Stories. Told by teacher, illustrated by 
building-blocks, sketches, pictures. Stories 
oftentimes mention children’s faults or good 
points. Children tell one thing they remember, 
two things they remember, all they remember. 


Children listening, supply anything omitted. | 


Sometimes ask children to tell a little story. 
Ask a few questions. 

7. Picture Lessons. Mount large pictures on 
heavy paper. Reading chart pictures may be 


used if good. Use, at first, colored pictures large | 
Subject. 
should be interesting to children, not too com-| 


enough to be seen by the entire class. 


plex. In work on large pictures children ob- 


Tell | 


(teeth, finger nails. ) 


11. Comparison of objects regarding qualities. 
The red ball is larger than the yellow ball. The 
small apple is rough. The large ball is smooth. 

12. Discover qualities of an object. Then 
have children tell several things about the object 


studied. The box isred. It is small. It is 
made of tin. It has a lid. It is used for 
matches. 


‘13. Illustrate relation words by use of objects. 
_Joe’s box is on the desk. Sarah’s box is on the 
desk. 

14. Make statements about one object. Make 
statements about more than one. Occasion use 
of :—is, are, was, were, see, saw, has, have, ete. 

15. Distinguish between a telling and an asking 
story. 

Written Work :—All written work, both 
teacher’s and pupils’, should be carefully spaced. 

1. Copy sentences from black board. Copy at 
first entire, and then fill in blanks. 

2. Give children an object. Write two or 
more statements about the object. 

3. Express the relation of one object to an- 
other, as: The book is on the desk. 

4, Children copy their own names, name of 
school, ete. 

5. Last half of year write from dictation. 

6. Children learn use of capital letter at the 
beginning of a sentence. Capital I, period and 
question mark. 


Nore :—Outline for Advanced Primary Language will 
be given in September Normal Instructor. 
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Examination Day. 











MAY COPELAND. 





Being in the town of L. a short time since, I 
decided to visit the principal school, taught bya 


serve and name (a) things in picture, (b) tell Miss S., who I was informed was considered a 


where things are, (c) tell what things are doing, 


(d) tell anything they like about picture (teacher | The day I had selected proved to be that des- | 


model teacher. 





parts; use of parts (ear, nose); care of parts| knowledge they possessed of really practical sub- 


jects was very limited. 

| That school made a very fine appearance ; no 
| doubt but that every patron went away highly 
| pleased with it, and certainly the teacher must 
/have been edified by the many compliments she 
| received. 

But as I left that room I thought: Is justice 
being done to those children? While a large 
percentage of children leave school at a compar- 
‘atively early age,is it not better that they should 
have a thorough knowledge of practical subjects 
than that they should understand the anatomy 
of frogs and toads? Is it not more important 
that they should understand fractions than that 
they be able to dissect fishes ? 

I do not claim that the higher branches should 
not be taught, I think they should be ; but I do 
urge that they be given a secondary place in the 
child’s education ; that when he leaves school 
he may have a good understanding of the com- 
mon English branches and be able to write a 
good legible hand. 

By a careful selection of reading matter and 
by general lessons occasionally a good knowledge 
ot the higher branches may be given without 
using the time which rightfully belongs to other 
studies. 
eo 


Reading. 





LILLIAN A. BROWNE, MANCHESTER, N. H. 





I remember, while visiting a school in one of 
our cities of New Hampshire, a bright boy who 
failed to solve his problem in Arithmetic. I was 
told by the teacher, in the presence of the boy and 
the rest of the pupils, that this boy and others of 
her room were very dull, indicating at the same 
time who they were. Iremarked, ‘‘The boy isa 
bright looking boy,’’ and asked her what the 
problem was about? 

The boy was called upon to read it. After 
the reading, I said, partly to the teacher, partly 
to the boy, ‘‘What does this problem mean?’ 
The boy readily explained it. I then said to 
the boy ; I guess Jam dull for I do not under- 
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questions so as to cause children to tell a simple ignated by the country peuple as ‘examination stand it, will you please explain it to me again? 


story.) In working with small pictures, look 


steadily at the picture, lay it face down, tell what | The school visitors, district committee, and a stupidity. 


day.” 


was seen ; look again, tell where things are, etc., large number of the friends and relatives of the 


ete. 

8. Plants, Animals, Ete. 
thinking games, picture lessons, etc., etc. 
are taken in the springtime. Let children plant. 
seeds, watch growth. Teacher draw on_black- 


board or chart, picture to show stages of devel-| ings, recitations in English and American liter- | 


Children name parts of different’ 
plants. Do not attempt classification. (b) Se- 
lect familiar animals to talk about. Tell what 
these animals do, what they eat, habits, etc. 
Touch and name the parts of the animal. Talk 
about each part. In work use real animals, 
stuffed animals and pictures of animals. 

9. Human Body. Children touch and name 


opment. 








pupils were assembled, all with eager, expectant 


which is well worth your attention.”’ 


After the opening exercises of songs and read- | 


ature, algebra, geometry, and zoology followed. 

These recitations were very prompt as well 
they might have been for I learned upon inves- 
tigatigation that the children had been drilled in 
these same lessons for weeks previous to this 
time. Investigation proved also that while the 
pupils were perfectly familiar with algebraic 
equations and geometrical propositions, the 





A smile came to the teacher’s face at my 
The boy, in trying to explain the 
| meaning to me, discovered his own mistake. 

A gleam shot over his face and he exclaimed : 


(a) Lessons on faces. As they glanced at me from time to time, | “{ ean do it now! I did not read it right !”? 
plants and animals alternate with action lessons, their looks said as plainly as words could, | 
| | 


The result I was working for was attained,and 


‘ 1 oy res — P - at | ; taf 
Plants ‘‘You have come to-day to see and hear that the boy’s face soon expressed a satisfied look so 


| pleasing for an earnest teacher to look upon. 

I soon left the room and building ; pitying 
the teacher, pitying the board of education for 
retaining such a teacher, vastly pitying the chil- 
dren more in being obliged to sit hour after hour, 


under such a teacher, no, not a teacher, simply a 
hearer of classes. 

A large percentage of the pupils, who appear 
dull, simply lack in reading. In many of the 
schools I visited the past year, I found reading 

|poorly taught, and which constrains me to say 
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a few words in the interest of good reading. 

The subject of reading should-be placed fore- 
most in every school especially in the lower 
grades, and I believe considerable attention 
should be paid to the principles of reading in the 
higher grades. 

The power to grasp all other branches quickly, 
depends upon reading intelligently. This alone 
is sufficient reason for placing it first. Teachers, 
if your pupils are poor readers, give the matter 
your special attention at once. Ask yourselves 
whose fault itis? Iam sure you will decide it 
is your own, if you are conscientious. A child 
who can talk well, can read well, if rightly 
taught. 

Make reading a study as you do arithmetic 
and grammar. If you do not know what the 
essentials of good reading are,look up the matter 
at once or resign your position. Teachers who 
say they have poor pupils are only proving 
that they themselves are dull and not fit for the 
position they hold. 

A teacher, who can read well herself and has 
good judgment, can soon have every pupil in 
her room, capable of speaking and reading well. 

The highest praise any teacher can receive is, 
that her pupils are good readers. 

Se 
Sequence Teaching. 





AMY C. SCAMMELL, BUCKLAND, MASS. 





We speak of the New Education. How new 
is it? More than sixty years ago, the teachers 
of Laura Bridgman tested and found true the 
approved schoolroom methods of to-day. The 
fact that the little blind deaf-mute with her one 
perfect sense could supply in large measure her 
fourfold want through sequence teaching is proof 
positive that such teaching should be the law 
with all children. With no probable thought of 
correlation, her teachers unified reading and 
language through her entire teaching. Are they 
not worthy precedents ? 

She learned to read as children with the five 
senses do by associating the written word-sign 
with the object or its type. The names of the 
common objects that she could touch were 
printed in raised letters. A key was given her ; 
then its label ; then the key with its label pasted 
upon it. She soon comprehended that the word 
on the label represented the object to which it 
was attached. This process was repeated with 
other articles. ‘Sometimes, the label being given 
her she would search for the article on which to 
place it; and again having the article given she 
would find the proper label. 

Now we believe that this game of hide-and- 
seek between objects and their labels, with 
children who can see, isan easy way to learn 
namewords, and a pleasing change from chart 
and blackboard. 

Laura was next taught such active verbs as 
she could use with the names of the objects she 
had learned, She always accompanied the 





spelling of the word by the act. The different 
forms of the verb be and all the auxiliaries that 
may be used as principal verbs were taught later, 
as were words that express activities of the mind, 
as think, forge. The infinitives had no place in 
early reading. Her teachers were careful not to 
give her a word outside of her capacity. This 
method of teaching to read by the two or three 
word declarative sentence—a, an, the, being al- 
lowed—is conceded by the best teachers to be 
the simplest. 

Laura was taught pronouns by substitution. 
Whenever she spelled a sentence by pencil 
writing, by use of her metal types, or with the 
manual alphabet she was required to reproduce 
the same with the name word omitted, and its 
pronoun used, All along the line, opportunities 
came, as they ever will come in all schoolrooms 
for lessons on kindly courtesies. Like most 
children Laura was inclined to place J first in 
her writing. Not egotism, but her ideas of order 
prompted this. ‘‘Why should I not write ‘I, 
Doctor, and Janet went to ride, ? I sat first.’’ 

The next step in the child’s reading was to 
learn common words expressive of qualities, as, 
rough, smooth. She did this by connecting the 
qualities with the objects which possessed them. 
She could not, at this time, understand quality 
in the abstract as roughness, depth, breadth, words 
that have not yet entered the child-world. 

With adjectives she began her first lessons in 
number, always using them concretely. In con- 
nection with numeral adjectives, she learned the 
plural forms of nouns. 

Her teachers do not state when and how she 
was taught words relating to character, but we 
are led to infer that the positives good, kind and 
their like were learned earliest, and that their 
negatives, bad, unkind, were taught only as occa- 
sion demanded their use. , 

A few forms of the verb be were taught with 
adjectives ; these were taught as connectives 
rather than as verbs. In a sentence having but 
two thoughts for a child as, ‘‘Iron is hard’? why 
not teach 7s as a connective of the two, since is 
has no meaning or life in it for the child thought? 

The little girl was next taught a few common 
phrases expressive of place. A ring was placed 
in a box then on, above, below, beside, at the 
right, at the left, etc. She soon learned to 
change place phrases to their equal adverbs, as, 
in this place, here; in that place, there. 

Having prepositions at command, she found 
it easy to place after them many adjectives that 
she knew, and make manner and time phrases ; 
as, slow, in a slow way ; there, at that time. 

In teaching language to children, advantage 
may be taken of their love of building and of 
adding to. Give them three or four prepositions 


and as many active verbs, with plenty of nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs, and they will easily 
build long paragraphs. 

In expressing past time, little children incline 
to add d to the present tense of all verbs ; this 
was corrected in Laura by her being required to 





use did with the present of the irregular verbs 
she oftenest used, and then learning the one 
equivalent of the two words. She preferred the 
expression ‘‘I saw it’’ to “‘I did see it.” Might 
not this method be a corrective to children who 
learn with difficulty the forms of the past tense? 

In all schoolrooms are unfortunate children 
with five perfect senses, but they may be quite 
wanting in that sixth fine inner sense which en- 
ables them to ‘‘catch on’’ quickly, to interpret 
the hint, and to grasp the shadow. Knowledge 
must be made very tangible to them before it 
becomes their own to use at will. Do we 
teachers, make it plain enough? Do we follow 
sequence in our teaching? Do we recognize that 
there is no such thing in this world as an iso- 
lated fact? That each grain of knowledge has 
its own place, appointed by and dependent upon 
the knowledge that has gone before? 

In other words, are we careful to place 2 next 
to 1, 3 next to 2 and so on? 

ila ashe 


Some Big Counties. 





Between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlan- 
tic there are a dozen counties that contain more 
than five thousand square miles. One of these 
is Aroostook, the northeastern county of Maine, 
which has an area of 6,800 square miles, but lit- 
tle less than that of the whole of Wales, and. 
forty-two times that of the republic of Andorra. 
Another is Dade county, Florida, in which are 
the Florida Everglades. This has an area of 
5,600 square miles, which is about the same as 
that of Cherry county, Nebraska. In the state 
of Minnesota we find three counties, Beltrami, 
Itasca, and St. Louis, each of which covers more 
than five thousand square miles. St. Louis 
county contains the city of Duluth, which has 
more than thirty-five thousand inhabitants. In 
Idaho we have two counties, Idaho and Bingham, 
which cover an area of more than ten thousand 
square miles each. Pecos and El Paso counties 
in Texas contain 16,000 square miles. Arapahoe 
county, Colorado, has 5,250 square miles, a part 
of which is made up of the area covered by the 
city of Denver. Routt county covers 6,000 
square miles. In Oregon are six counties, in 
Washington three, in Nevada seven, and in Cal- 
ifornia seven that have each more than five 
thousand square miles. The largest county in 
the United States is San Bernardino, east of Los 
Angeles, Cal. It covers 21,000 square miles, an 
area 5,000 miles larger than that of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Connecticut and Rhode Island com- 
bined, or half the area of the state of New York. 
—Harper’s Round Table. 








Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and Busy 
Work Series free to any one sending two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full (50c each) and 8c for 
postage (we pay one half of the 16c postage on 
this offer.) There can be no progressive teacher 
who thinks more of 50 cents than of the help and 
benefit derived from the Instructor. All your 
teacher friends should subscribe. 
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Nature in Summer. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16. 





an exquisite miniature of the stately tulip or the 
graceful lily. 

In order to analyze plants the student must be 
equipped, first of all, with patience ; then must 
come the other implements—a manual of botany, 
a good hand lens, a trowel or strong knife for dig- 
ging (for the roots form an important part of 
the study, ) a pair of forceps and a sharp pocket 
knife, or better, a brother’s discarded razor. 
The last named instrument, if second hand, 
would hardly answer the purpose if one were 
making sections for microscopical examination 
but is a valuable adjunct to the analyst’s outfit 
when making sharp cuttings for the study of 
seed-vessels. | Needles set in the ends of matches 
are useful in tearing small flowers. 

We have tried to show that the search for iua- 
terial within city boundaries need not be wholly 
in vain, although fortunate is the teacher whose 
vacation brings her close to nature in field and 
wood. Neither is botanical study impossible if 
undertaken alone under the guidance of a good 
text-book, such as Gray’s ‘‘Lessons in Botany.”’ 

Let it not be understood that the botanist’s 
great and only aim is to determine the names 
and classify the largest number possible of weeds 
and wild flowers in a giventime. W. Hamilton 
Gibson in ‘‘Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine’’ 
aptly put, upon a blossom’s lips these words : 
“Tt is not enough, homo sapiens, to note our form, 
our anatomy, the color of our raiment, or hang 
a Latin tag about our necks, or to check off upon 
your proud list and lay us on the shelf in the 
musty hortus siccus of your self complacency.” 

Indeed, though we would not underrate its 
importance, the Latin name—or the familiar 
English one, either—is not enough. If one 
makes real acquaintance with the flowers, he 
discovers their exquisite perfection, their adap- 
tation to various needs, the wonderful workman- 
ship that has produced symmetry, strength and 
beauty. Truly such study lifts us from mere 
routine, and enriches our lives. A summer is 
well spent that brings to us new perceptions of 
beauty, higher ideals and a wider knowledge of 
earth and her products. To many, happily, a 
summer school affords this opportunity, but 
attendance upon such an institution is not a 
necessity in order to read the ‘‘story book thy 
Father has written for thee.”’ 

After spending three delightful vacations at 
summer schools, the writer even now dares to 
doubt the wisdom in all cases of teachers devot- 
ing five or six weeks or more at the close of the 
school year to arduous study from books, as is 
frequently urged upon them by those interested 
in some particular summer school. Uncommon 


as it may be, we sometimes hear of ‘‘religious | 


dissipation.’? One begins nowadays to wonder 


if there may not be a slight growing tendency 
to educational dissipation, when we read that 


two weeks is ample time for a teacher to rest, 
and that she is doing herself and her pupils in- 
justice if she fails to avail herself of the privi- 
leges offered for systematic summer study. 

In many cases this is possibly true, but it 
should not be made a general statement. The 
teacher, herself, is best fitted to judge whether 
the nervous strain of ten months has left her 
mentally and physically able to endure more. 
It is conceded that the preacher needs more than 
two weeks vacation to recuperate exhausted 
mental powers—why should not the teacher re- 
quire as much? 

So much criticism, however, can hardly be 
brought to bear upon those departments of our! 
summer schools whose instruction is from nature | 
itself rather than from even the ablest litterateur. 
Here there is much out-door life, in woods or 
upon the water. The study of botany and 
zoology as taught by the plants and animals 
themselves presents new themes to the teacher 
of the common branches. The midnight oil 
need not be burned, for the laboratory is the 
study room. To many for whom close appli- 
cation along other lines might not be advisable. 
the attractions of biological departments have 
proved both helpful and healthful. 

Toledo, O. 

clinician asics 
How Ned Earned a Bicycle. 





H. A. CASTERLINE, 





How’s this for a wheel ?”’ 
Wish I had 


‘Hello, Ned ! 

‘‘T say, Phil, that’s a dandy ! 
mine, we'd take a spin.”’ 

‘‘How’s it coming on, anyway? What does 
your uncle say ?” 
Just what I knew he would. That 
it’s allnonsense, and I might better be thinking 
of something useful to earn money for. But Pll 
have one yet, see if I don’t.”’ 

“Good for you, Ned! But, say! While 
you’re waiting for it come over and try mine 
once in a while, just to keep in practice, you 


‘Say ! 








_know.”? 

‘‘Thanks, Phil, Pll be glad to. I must go 
now, though, for it’s supper time and I don’t 
like to keep mother waiting. See you later !’’ 

Ned Anderson and Phil Beckwith had been 
friends since babyhood. Their fathers had been | 
schoolmates and chums, and when they reached | 
manhood and Mr. Beckwith had become a rising 
lawyer and Mr. Anderson a prosperous merchant, | 
they built their homes side by side. | 

When Ned was twelve his father died, and | 
two years later during a financial panic the 
bank where his mother’s money was invested 
failed, and she was left with nothing but the 
home in which they lived. 


sell her place. 
to live with him. 





Father,” said George. 


Mrs. Anderson’s brother, John Williamson, a 
crusty bachelor who kept a large grocery store, | boats ready. 
offered them a home and advised his sister to 
This she did and they went 

| water supply for Cedar Creek was furnished. There 


Ned might have had a place as errand boy in 
his uncie’s store, but his mother, who knew the 
value of a good education, would not permit him 
to leave school,and at sixteen he was nearly ready 
for graduation from the village high school, after 
which he was to enter college to study medicine. 

A number of Ned’s friends were the proud 
possessors of bicycles, and it was only natural 
that his boyish heart longed for one also. Mrs. 
Anderson knew the desire, but all the money 
which could be spared from her slender income 
was laid away towards paying Ned’s college ex- 
penses, and though her mother-heart longed to 
see his wish gratified she could help him only 
with her sympathy. His uncle’s views you 
have already heard from Ned himself. 

Memorial Day came on Saturday that year, 
and a few days after the opening of our story 
Ned burst into the house with, 

‘‘Mother, Mother! Where are you? 0. 
Mother, Phil is going to the city with his father 
Friday to stay over Sunday and he says I may 
have his wheel all day Saturday if I like! Isn’t 
he a brick ? 

‘‘T believe I will go up to Uncle Rodney’s and 
see if he don’t want me to work for him when 
school’s out. I’ve got to earn thirty dollars in 
some way before the first of September, for 
Frank Stone is going away then and he says he 
will sell me his wheel for thirty dollars. It’s a 
good one, and if I can’t have a new one I'll just 
be satisfied with that. 

*‘T’ll have to do my Saturday’s studying to- 
morrow night, so I’ll go out and lay in a supply 
of kindlings and wood to last you until Monday, 
for I want to getan early start Saturday morning. ’’ 

Saturday morning dawned bright and warm, 
and after a hasty breakfast Ned kissed his mother 
and mounting Phil’s wheel sped away down the 
village street and up the valley road which led 
to his Uncle Rodney’s home. 

Rodney Anderson owned and operated a saw 
mill at Conway, eight miles up the valley from 
Cedar Creek, Ned’s home, and it was in this mill 
that Ned hoped to earn the money with which to 


| pay for the bicycle he meant to own September 


first. 

Ned was a favorite with his two cousins, 
George and Alice, and immediately upon his 
arrival an impromptu picnic was planned. The 
whole family would go, and as three other 
cousins from the west were visiting at the An- 
dersons’, it was not thought necessary to invite 
any of their neighbors in order to have a good 
time. 

‘‘Let’s go in the boats up to the Dam, 
‘Cousin Ben and the 
girls haven’t been up there yet, and this will be 
their only chance if they go home Monday.” 

The rest agreed heartily and while the girls 
put up the luncheon the boys went to get the 


The Dam,as it was commonly called, was a mile 
up the valley from Conway and from here the 
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were two reservoirs, one just above the other, 
and after the heavy spring rains both were filled 
to their utmost capacity. The channel of the 
creek below the Dam was narrow, but in the 
spring and fall the water was deep enough for 
row boats and many of the people who lived near 
kept pleasure boats for these seasons. 

After luncheon, which was eaten in a little 
grove near by, Ned, Alice, Ben, and Mr. Ander- 
son went up to the upper reservoir and while 
there Ned made arrangements with his Uncle 
Rodney to work for him from the close of school 
until the first of September, and was to receive 
thirty dollars and his board for his services. 

‘Uncle Rod,’’ said Ben as he came back from 
inspecting the reservoirs, ‘‘there’s a place up 
there which looks to me as though it might give 
out one of these days unless it’s fixed. Wouldn’t 
it make things hum! I'd liketo be near enough 
to see it,if it ever should. What a sight it would 
be!” 

Mr. Anderson went and looked at the spot in- 
dicated by Ben, but said he thought there 
wouldn’t be any danger right away. 

‘‘You might mention it to the superintendent, 
Ned, when you get home,’’ added Mr. Ander- 
son. ‘It won’t do any harm to have him know 
of it, and he has been too busy lately to get up 
this way very often.”’ 

About five o’clock there were signs of a thun- 
der storm and Ned thought he had better start 
at once. So the entire party returned to Conway, 
and as Ned said good-by to his cousins and 
mounted his wheel, the rain could be seen in the 
distance. 

Three miles had been left behind him, when 
Ned heard what seemed to him like the roar of 
a hundred cannons from up the valley. 

Like a flash Ben’s words came to him and he 
knew the Dam had given way under the heavy 
strain put upon it by the storm. 

He stopped for an instant, but it was only an 
instant, for he knew that unless he could reach 
home before the water did, Cedar Creek and its 
inhabitants would be washed away and the 
Johnstown horror repeated. 

Snatching some papers from his pocket, Ned 
threw off his coat and jumping onto the wheel 
began his mad race with the waters. 

The road was smooth and straight before him, 
with just enough of a down grade to give him 
the most help. 

Down the road he flew, the mile posts vanish- 
ing one after another until only one mile re- 
mained. Louder and nearer sounded the roar 
of the angry waters. 

Could he doit? Yes, the first house is in 
sight. As he passes he shouts: 

‘The Dam is down! Run for your lives !’’ 

On, on he flies, shouting the same warning as 
he rides through the Main street of the town. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the cry 
was caught up by the men and boys upon the 
streets and each man rushed to save that which 
was dearest to him. 








Ned’s only thought now was for his mother, 
and throwing a blanket on his uncle’s horse, she 
was soon hurried to a place of safety on the hill 
which rises above the town on the east. 

Leaving her there, he hastened back with the 
horse to find, if he could, his uncle, whose place 
of business was some distance from his home. 
He found him at the safe removing his valuable 
papers. Ned snatched the remaining ones and 
as his uncle rode away he bethought himself of 
Phil’s wheel. It must not be lost! He made 
for the house where he had left it, and leaping 
into the saddle he began again the ride for life, 
this time for his own. 

For the first time he began now to feel the 
effects of the awful strain he was undergoing, but 
with a mighty effort he reached the hill and 
scrambled up its side dragging the wheel after 
him as the waters dashed by at his feet. 

The flood lost some of its force before it reach- 
ed the town, and though the damage to property 
was very great, no lives were lost. 

Mr. Williamson’s house stood upon higher 


ground than many in the town, and as the 


water did not rise much above the first floor, by 
Sunday night Ned and his mother were sitting 
by the window talking over once more the events 
of the day before. 

“T wonder what Ben thinks now ?’’ said Ned, 
and he told his mother of their conversation the 
day before as they had discussed the possibili- 
ties of such a disaster as had now become a 
reality. ‘‘Of course the mill is gone. I wonder 
if anything else will open up.’’ 

His mother knew that he was _ thinking of the 
longed-for bicycle, and though she said nothing, 
the gentle pressure of her hand upon his head 
gave Ned full assurance of her sympathy. 

Two weeks later occurred the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Cedar Creek High School, and as 
Ned sat down to the dinner table that day he 
found a check for one hundred dollars with John 
Williamson’s signature, in an envelope by his 
plate. 

‘‘What’s the matter, young man? Isn’t that 
check good ?’’ asked his uncle as Ned stared at 
it in astonishment too great for words. 

‘“‘Why yes, Uncle,’’ replied Ned, ‘‘but??— 

‘‘No ‘buts’ about it,’’ growled the old man, 
and if Ned had not been thinking of something 


else, he might have seen something very closely 


resembling a twinkle in his uncle’s eye. 

“If a new bicycle is good enough for Frank 
Stone, a new one is good enough for you, isn’t 
it?” 

Ned tried to thank him, but he would not 
listen. 

‘Don’t want any thanks! You’ve earned it; 
and nobody shall ever say that John Williamson 
doesn’t pay his honest debts !’’ 


Ned was too excited to eat much dinner, and | 


as soon as he could excuse himself he rushed 
over to tell Phil his good fortune. 
‘‘And it all came from your letting me take 


‘‘Well, we’re only even then after all,’’ replied 
Phil, ‘‘for if you hadn’t had it, it would have 
been ruined in the flood.”’ 

Dansville, N. Y. 





~~ 
Language. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9.) 


The above classification of conjunctions is 
made according to their offices in the sentences 
where they are found. Morris classifies them 
according to their origin as pronominal, numer- 
al, adverbial, substantive, prepositional, verbal 
and comround. Conjunctions called adverbial 
also include those which have an adjective rela- 
tion ; those belonging to the prepositional class 
were originally used before demonstratives and 
are more frequently found in the early English 
works ; the prepositional class also includes such 
participial terms as notwithstanding, excepting 
and saving. Such expressions as to wit, say, sup- 
pose, considering and providing. 

The compound conjunctions are abbreviated 
forms of expressions, such as nevertheless and may 
be. Others of the same class are often found in 
Old English. 

The word that may be used adjectively as in 
the sentence, ‘‘That book is mihe.’’ 

It may be used as a relative pronoun as in the 
sentence. ‘‘Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out.’’ 

That may also be used as a pronominal adjec- 
tive as in the following sentence, ‘‘Forgive me 
my foul murder? that can not be.’’ 

The ensuing sentence illustrates the use of that 
as a simple conjunction: ‘‘I am glad that he has 
lived thus long.”’ 

——_ , 
Somebody’s Father. 





I think that one of the saddest incidents of 
the war which I witnessed was after the battle of 
Gettysburg. Off on the outskirts, seated on the 
ground with his back to a tree, was a dead sol- 
dier. His eyes were riveted on some object held 
tightly clasped in his hands. As we drew near- 
er we saw that it was an ambrotype of two small 
children. Man though I was, hardened through 
those long years to carnage and _ bloodshed, the 
sight of that man who looked on his children for 
the last time in this world, who, away off ina 
secluded spot, had rested himself against a tree 
that he might feast his eyes on his little loves, 
brought tears to my eyes which I could not re- 
strain had I wanted. There were six of us in 
the crowd, and we all found great lumps gather- 
ing in our throats and mist coming before our 
eyes which almost blinded us. 

We stood looking at him for sometime. I was 
thinking of the wife and baby I had left at home, 
and wondering how soon, in the mercy of God, 
she would be left a widow and my baby boy 
fatherless. We looked at each other and in- 
stinctively seemed to understand one another’s 
theughts. Not a word was spoken, but we dug 
a grave and laid the poor fellow to rest with his 
children's picture clasped over his heart. Over 
his grave, on the tree against which he was sit- 
ting, I inscribed the words: ‘Somebody’s 





your wheel that day,”’ said Ned as they separated. | Father. July 3, 1863.’’—Blue and Gray. 
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Authors of Familiar Quotations 





Dean Swift is credited with ‘Bread is 
the staff of life.’ 

It was Keats who said: “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” 

Franklin is authority for ‘God helps 
those who help themselves.”” 

“Man proposes, but God disposes,” 
remarked Thomas a Kempis. 

It was an observation of Thomas 
Southern that “‘Pity’s akin to love.” 

‘“‘Allcry and no wool!” is an expres- 
sion found in Butler’s “Hudibras.”’ 

Edward Coke, the English jurist, was 
of the opinion that ‘‘A man’s house is 
his castle.”’ 

We are indebted to Colley Cibber, not 
to Shakespeare, for ‘Richard is himself 
again.” 

‘“‘Variety’s the spice of life’? and ‘‘Not 
much the worse for wear’? were coined 
by Cowper. 





~~ 
The Food That Man Needs. 


A Wise Combination Necessary to Keep the 
Body in Order. 








‘Ag in the daily wear and tear of lifea 
great deal of the substance of a man’s 
body is used up, it is absolutely necessary 
that the repair to the body be carefully 
and systematically looked after,”’ writes 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer in the April Ladies 
Home Journal. “Then, too, man must 
create heat and force, according to the 
climate in which he lives and the occu- 
pation he follows. A wise combination 
of food is, therefore,necessary to keep the 
body in working order. In cold weather 
we need a larger amount of carbonaceous 
foods—fats, sugars and starches—than we 
doin summer. In the hot climates and 
during the hot months fruit and green 
vegetables, containing the salts necessary 
to keep the blood in good condition 
should be used freely. According to our 
method of living in this country we 
should take about two parts of repair 
food, such as meat, eggs, milk, cheese, or 
in the vegetable kingdom, the old peas, 
beans and lentils, to three parts of car- 
bonaceous food, such as white bread, 
potatoes, rice, butter cream and fats of 
all kinds. Then we must have a certain 
amount of bulky or watery vegetables, 
such as lettuce, spinach, cabbage, onions 
and also the fruits. In making out a 
daily ration we should have atthe begin- 
ning of the meal some light dish that 
may be taken slowly, to prepare the 
stomach for the food that is to foliow, 
then a meat or its equivalent. With 
beef we should serve potatoes; with 
mutton, rice; with chickens, either 
rice or potatoes.” 

—_— Oo 
Population of the World. 





The population of the world, according 
to an estimate made by the Royal Geog- 
raphical society in 1891,is very unevenly 
divided, whether considered with regard 
to te number of inhabitants to the 


being the most densely settled portion of 
the earth’s surface. Asia comes second 
with 14,710,000 square miles and a 
population of 850,000,000, or 57.7 per 
square mile; North America third, 
with 6,446,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 89,250,000, or 13.8 per square 
mile; Africa fourth, 11,514,000 square 
miles, population 127,000,000, or 11 per- 
sons to the square mile; then South 
America, with 6,837,000 square miles and 
36,420,000 inhabitants, or 5.3 per square 
mile ; Australia, 3,288,000 square miles, 
4,730,000 inhabitants, or 1.4 per square 
mile, and the polar region, with 4,888,000 
square miles, a population of 300,000, or 
.7 inhabitants per square mile. John 
Bartholomew, the statistician, of Edin- 
burg, from data very carefully collected, 
estimates that the Mongolian race is the 
most numerous, numbering 630,000,000 ; 
the Indo-Germanic comes next, with 
545,500,000 ; the negro and Bantu races 
number 150,000,000; the Semitic or Hamit- 
ic race, inhabiting the southwestern part 
ot Asia,the peninsula of Arabia and North 
Africa, numbers 65,000,000; the Malay 
and Polynesian races number 35,000,000; 
the Indians of the Americas, 15,000,000, 
and the Hotentot tribes of South Africa 
150,000. 


———__~+~@o———_——_———_ 
How Grant Became U. S. 





Up to the start for West Point, Grant 
had been Hiram Ulysses Grant. The 
young traveler required a trunk, and 
Thomas Walker, a local “genius,’’ was 
the man to make it. He did so, and to 
finish it off he traced on the cover, in big 
brass tacks, the initials, H.U.G. James 
Marshall, Ulysses’ cousin, went to help 
him carry the new trunk home. Ulysses 
looked at the big glaring letters. ‘I 
won’t have that so,” he said. ‘‘It spells 
‘hug’ ; the boys would plague me about 
it.”” And he thereupon shifted the middle 
of his name and became Ulysses H.Grant, 
and so he went forth into the world. 

He registered at Roe’s hotel, West 
Point, on the 29th of May as “U. H. 
Grant,’ and the same day reported to 
the adjutant, George G. Waggaman, de- 
posited $48 and signed his name Ulysses 
Hiram Grant. His name as reported 
from Washington, however, was U. 8. 
Grant, and the error arose in this way. 
The Hon. Thomas Hamer received the 








square mile, or to their geographical dis- 
tribution over the earth. Europe has | 
3,555,000 square miles, and 380,200,000 | 
inhabitants, or 106.9 to the square mile, 


letter of Jesse Grant only the day before 
the close of his term, and being much 
hurried, sat down at once and wrote to 
Secretary of War Poincett, asking for the 
appointment of his neighbor’s son. He 
knew the boy’s name to be Ulysses and 
inferring that his middle name was 
Simpson, so filled in the application, and 
thus it stood when Ulysses faced the 
adjutant. 

He asked to have it changed, but was 
told it was impossible without the con- 
sent of the secretary of war. 

‘Very well,”’ he said, “I came here to 
enter the military academy, and enter I 
shall. An initial more or less does not 
matter.” He was known to the govern- 
ment thereafter as U. S. Grant.—Hamlin 


Nervous in School 


“T was afflicted with a skin disease and was 
very nervous. I had beenin school for 8 years 
and was very much run down. I was advised to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and did so and gainec. 
I am now re- 
lieved of my former trouble though still in school 
and subject to all the annoyances of school life." 


25 lbs. while taking six bottles, 


Ina C. BALLARD, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 
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Special Excursion Rates: 


CHAUTAUQUA-===-1897. 


Advantages of Chautauqua. 


1, Educational policy recognizes unity from kinder- 
garten to university. 

2. Teachers represent the leading educational institutions. 

3. The general lectures, entertainments, concerts, do not 
distract students’ attention but offer needed relaxation, 

4. The teacher must be more than an instructor, Chau- 
tauqua offers a refining and socializing life. 

5. The natural beauty of Chautauqua, the perfect sanita- 
tion, the cool air, afford ideal conditions for summer 


6. Contact with noted men and women active in all 
departments of life has a broadening and stimulating 
influence. 


Free State Summer School for New York State Teachers, 
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4 With a Premo anyone can make beautiful 
photographs, without any previous exper- 
ience, for we furnish full instruction, 
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Rochester Optical Company, « 
Rochester, N. Y. ; 
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DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College, 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror. DRauGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
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night telegraph operator.” C.E. LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill 
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A Race. 








A little tear and a little smile 
Set out to run a race— 

We watched them closely all the while 
Their course was baby’s face. 


The little tear, he got the start ; 
We really feared he’d win, 

He ran so fast and made a dart 
Straight for her dimpled chin. 


LUCY AGNES HAYES. 





Hail, ye heroes, worn and weary! 
Hail, ye victors in the sky ! 

Hail, our grand and honored army ! 
Never will your glory die. 


Where all soldiers lie asleep, 
Never more the standard bearing 
Shall they wake to war or weep. 


But somehow—it was very queer, 
We watched them all the while— 
The little, shining, fretful tear 
Got beaten by the smile. 
—Selected. 


——__ +e 


Messrs. Cornish & Co., have invested 
in their Pianoand Organ plant and build- 
ings over a million dollars ; they employ 
400 | hands and their pay roll often aver- 
ages over $20,000 per month, and they 
have an unsullied business record of 35 
years. You can obtain a very handsome 
set of souvenir catalogues and other in- 
teresting matter by writing to Messrs. 
Cornish & Co., who will forward them, 
and any information desired, free for the 
asking, and if you live within a reason- 
able distance from Washington, New 
Jersey, and wish to visit the factory and 
make a personal selection of a Piano or 
an, Organ, Messrs. Cornish & Co., will 
not only welcome you and entertain you 
whilst you are with them, but will 
cheerfully pay your return car fare. 

We advise all interested persons to 
read the special advertisement of Messrs. 
Cornish Co., which appears in this 
paper and to communicate with them at 
onee. Address, Cornish & Co., Makers 
of American Pianos and Organs, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. 


Palm in hand and crown on brow— 
In God’s Refuge Town is ringing 

His glad song of triumph now. 
Still. No selfish sound of crying— 

If in Heav’n thy moan he hears 
And his song will change to sighing, 

His glad smile will turn to tears. 


Hark, the south wind’s softly sighing 
Pity in our hearts supplying 


Foes a moment, brothers ever, 
Bound in union strong and true, 
Who shall ever dare to sever 

Ties now binding Gray and Blue? 


God, our King, we stand before Thee— 
Soldiers, mourners, children sweet, 
Bless our nation we implore Thee, 
Make it for Thy service meet. 

Let no bigotry divide us, 

Love’s own tolerance provide us ; 

In the path of justice guide us ; 

O we trust in Thee ! 





Tothe G. A. R.—Memorial Day. | 


Hush ! the camp ground we are nearing 


Here lies one—nay, hark ! he’s singing, 


Through these low, green tents to-day, 


For lone hearts that mourn the Gray! 
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THE SCHOOL RECORD 


Is a wide-awake Monthly Journal for teacher and pupil. Forty big pages High- 
class, practical and helpful. Every department up-to-date. The universai testimon- 
fes from subscribers are, ‘ Best paper I ever saw;”’ ‘‘Am delighted with it, ' etc 

so cents a year. We want agents in every part of the U. S. forthe spring and sum- 
mer institutes. Big commission. Send for sample copy and premium list if you are 
a prospective subscriber or agent. 


Address, The School Record, Detroit, Mich. 
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JLN FOUNTAIN PEN 






Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber 


Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. 
Ready. Never Blots, No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. 


Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed. with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—if you want it. 
Agents Wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 




















A “Snap Shot” 


‘Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Work 
Series. A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, 
but a pleasure. 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 
practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
fitty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Worx Series is to provide profitable work for 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 






Until further notice Busy @ 
Work SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list @ 





ands are using them with great success. 


Postpaid $1.20. 
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address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


when renewing your subscription. 
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Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Vertical Writing 


Has now become so popular that the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN COMPANY 






have brought out 








THREE NEW PENS 


For this speciai purpose. 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine point 
No. 570,Vertical Writer, medium point 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse point. 


These pens are made with firm 
points, making a clear, distinct out- 
; line without regard to shading, and 
have a remarkable durability. 

3 If not already supplied in your 
3 school, principals’ should become 
acquainted with their merits. They 
can be ordered through the local 
@ stationer, but if impossible to pro- 
cure in this way please correspond 
direct with the 


$ Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden,N.J. 
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Meriden, Zonn. 
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books direct for author. 
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> No Royalties. 
; Plates and Copyright belong to 
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Illustrations 


Pe rfect mer Press 


\ at 


Estimates Cheerfully Given. 
Address 


The Journal Press, 3 


Meriden, Zonn. 
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At the Close of School. 





Yes, that’s my boy, sir, there ! 
Dark eyes, and darker hair— 
His mother’s hair, that curled my heart 
round, once. 
She’ was the pride of the school, 
And never broke a rule— 
While I—I was a scape grace, then, and 
dunce. 


And yet I won the prize ; 
A score of years—time flies. 
I’m getting gray, and that six-footer’s 
mine ! 
I hope he knows his.speech ; 
Gad, how these fellows reach 
Above their heads, shades of Parnell, 
O’Brien, 


And all the rest—he’s struck 
The Irish question! Luck 
Go with you, Dan. That reasoning’s not 
bad. 
Quite a strong case he made 





Against the landlords, weighed 
His pros and cons not poorly, for a lad. | 


What is the latest whim ? 
A ticket for the ‘‘Gym.,”’ 
A safety wheel—you’ll have to have it 
now. 
I’ve not the heart for no, 
When you’ ve been working so— 
Where did the rascal ever learn that bow? 


And now he’s done! Aha! 
What was it that I saw? 
So then, my boy, your charmer’s eyes are 
blue ! 
I might have guessed her there, 
By that indifferent air. 
You’re Helen’s son, but you are my son, 
too. 


Well, you shall have the chance 
I never had, to advance. 
Pll put that stock in your own name to-day 
Your mother’! do the rest. 
Ah, Dan, we both are blest. 
If we reach Heaven, she has led the way. | 
—WSelected. 
————_~go_______ 
Literal Construction. 





‘‘Jane,”’ said the mistress, ‘‘when that 
door bell rings I want you to drop every- 
thing and attend to it. Don’t let me 
have to tell you again.”’ 

Fifteen minutes later there was an 
awful crash of china and Jane hurried to 
the door. She had obeyed orders. 
———-_—_$_¢ g@>o—___——_ 





Instruction. 

Mamma—Well, Nellie, what did you) 
learn at Sunday-school to-day ? 

“That I must sell three tickets for the 
concert next week, give a shilling to buy | 
a present for the teacher, and — that 
Noah built the ark ?” 


i IP 
It was after the battle of Chattanooga, 
and the surgeons were making incisions 
in the leg ofa soldier who had been 
wounded by a ball. Out of patience at 
last, the victim exclaimed, ‘‘Why are 
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ONE YEAR,.FOR 10 CENTS 


send our monthly 16- 1. paper devoted to Stories, Home 
hions, Household, SSiawa. Garden, Floricusure, Poultry, fom pepo 
pon cy 10 on cents, if you send the names and addresses of six lady friends. 


WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL, 4313 Evans Ave., Saint 





Mo, | nantly. 





you carving me upso?”’ ‘To find the 
ball,” answered a surgeon. ‘‘Why didn’t | 
| you ask for it?” cried the soldier, indig- 
‘“‘Here it is in my pocket.” | 
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Take a Combination Case of the 
LARKIN SOAPS 
and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 

Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY 7 TRIAL, From factory 
to family. 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. ‘ 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 |i 
Either Premium is worth 
Both if at retail 
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AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


*The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained moro fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. piss Nov. 

The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap ‘and toilet articles of great value, but they 
pend og each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they 
NoTE.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfz. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above .— 
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A good wheel, 
very cheap. 

















The success of the Waverley Bicycle in ’96 places 
it at the head of the leaders for’97. This year we 


produce a new and expensively made wheel, equipped 
with the only perfect bearings yet made—$100. 


Last year’s famous model, greatly improved, has been 
reduced to $60. The saving is in the cost of machinery. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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yn Strong Teai Call... 


Normal Instructor, 
Pathfinder (weekly) 
Education 


With these 


Independent (week) Price 8 “50. a Al For $1. 64, 


Craig’s Question Book 
ublications, you hav e, 


in the INSTRUCTOR the best 


in methods, in the PATHFINDER the best in Current Topics, in the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT the best in at a tak Reading, 


and in Craig’s Question Book you have the BEST, the LA 


GEST and 


MOST COMPLETE book of the kind ever written, and all for the small 


sum of $1.64, if ordered through 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 

1 caters 
_— —-—re 


37 





PE RRY oo aoe 


107 Rib 





137 





Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


ri ee CERIABL.) Vertical 





‘I shall really break in two.” 


' No fuss or rush, 





Systematic Collections 


At less than one-half the usual 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabelled dupl 
— 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. 

ection in strong cloth covered case, 
tray — eo specimen, and accompanied with Tex 


rice, 40 minerals 


book o: oe peow. pespive circulars » 
LIEF MA , LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 
Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 
IN 3 WEEKS; 


300 ORDERS [3a ie 


fit every day of the San * Outfit 30cts. Money re- 
funded. JAS. H. EAR LE, Pub., Boston, Mass. 








Invertebrate-Animals 


cate e fragments) for Yes, I may not be so keen, 
with separate | i Nor so brilliant to be seen, 
Ay 





The Thimble. 





Little finger, slim and nimble, 
Here am I, your friendly thimble. 
(Germans call me ‘‘Finger hat’’; 
Jolly little name is that). 

Put me on, and you will see 
What a helper I can be. 

Brother Needle’s very fine— 
Sharp and clever in his line, 

But he oft would puzzled be 

If he had no help from me! 
When the cloth is stiff and hard, 
Oft his headlong dash is barred, 
And he balks and frets and pricks : 
Says, “I’m in a dreadful fix ! 

This will never, never do— 


Then’s my time. 


Just a steady, patient push— 
And the stiffened fiber slacks 
And the stubborn threads relax, 
And friend needle darts along, 

| Singing his triumphant song. 


But ’tis true that without me 
Ofttimes he would puzzled be. 
—Laura E. Richards in St. Nicholas. 
——_————_+@o____—_- 
The gift of silence is often more valu- 
able than that of speech. 



























Learn 
‘Telegraphy 


I will send you Free of Charge 

a book which will show you the 

proper way to learn it. The book 

also contains interesting Biographical 

Sketches, Telegraphers Stories, etc. 

Send your address to C. 0. FISK, Gen’] Mgr., 
P. 0. Box 265. Lebanon, Pa. 
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DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by us- 
a. s Common Sense Ear 
Drums. New scientific inven- 
tion; different from all other 
devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortable and invisible r 
Drum in the world. Helps where 
medica) skill fails. No wire or 
string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. ere 
I EAR DRUII CO. 
TRADE MARK 602 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 









BRYANT BOOKLET Just published. Contain- 
ing such famous poems 
as Thanatopsis, To A Waterfowl, Green River, The 
Death of the Flowers, etc., etc. Bound in artistic 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
portrait ofthe poet. Also numerous origina! illnstra- 
tions scattered throughout the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Booklet at the 
marvelously low price of 10 Cents per copy, post- 
pia. and, in order to furnish a highly satisfac factory 
ward and Gift Booklet ata trifling cost, will mail 
them at the low price of 50 Cents per Half Dozen, 
and 80 Cents per Dozen Uopies. Address: 


M. C. BURKEL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 





READY APRIL Ist, THE SEED SOWER 


New music for Sunday Schools and Gospel 


tings. 

By A. F. MYERS. 192 pages firmly bound and 
bess a penutiful lithograph cover. ice $3.60 per 
doz, er copy 35c. 2 ety pages free. 

One Sample Copy Mailed to Superintendents and 
Choristers for examination on receipt of 25 cents in 
postage stamps. dress, 

The W. W. bbe re may ace Publishers, 
Toledo, Ohio, 
4@Mention this paper when writing. 


$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. _We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very 
healthful, pleasant and profitable business for teach- 
ers desiring achange. If interested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 
into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books out this year. 

C. W. STAN'TON COMPANY 
324 ran Be! St. CHIcaGo, ILL, 
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“Plump as a Partridge.” 


Few of us can boast a figure like that: 
He weighs 405 Ibs. and uses an 


ECLIPSE 


Taken at random out of regular stock and not strengthened or altered in any way. 
This is a wonderful test of the strength and endurance of our wheels. 
Send stamps for Art Catalogue containing descriptions of 
our remarkable tests, such as ‘‘A Whole Family 
on an Eclipse,’’ ‘‘Around the United 
States on an Eclipse,’ ‘‘2448 lbs. 





on an Eclipse,’’ etc. 


AFull Line: $50, $60, $75, $100. 


ECLIPSE BICYCLE CoO., 


BOx 56, ELAAIRA, N. ¥. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic and 
vitalizer, affording sustenance to 
both brain and body. 





Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Initations. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library As’sn. 
a Giving History on ali Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly enoccapled: 

It gives History in the very language of its 
poe interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work, 

Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
pg volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, “puts 
the history of the world on a single shelf.’ 

It will answer more questions in History,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world. 

, Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, Send for circular, giving full in- 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





CENTS brings you on trial for 10 weeks 


THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, 
it still continues the ONLY CURRENT-EVENTS 
PAPER worthy of the name. The cheapest pa- 

rof its standard published. Fresh from the 

ation’s Capital every week ofthe year. It SUR- 
VEYS the whole world’s NEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, conciseness, accuracy and com- 
leteness of statement, i condensation, 
logical classification, and impartiglity. It deals 
in FACTS notin opinions. States both sides, It 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic. etc. Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of other papers. A time saver—nota 
time killer. Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 10 weeks at the introduction 
rate. Compareit with others and then decide 
whether you can afford tomissacopy. $layear. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address, Agents 
wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Morning Glories. - 





BY CORA E, HOWE, 





Fair and lovely morning glory, 
Blooming at an early hour, 
Telling us a silent story 
Of a mighty unseen power : 


All thy beauty rare is hidden, 
All thy loveliness unseen, 

*Till the sunlight, morn hath hidden, 
Shines on thee with glorious beam, 


Bringing out thy hidden living 
In rich colors soft and fine, 

Thus in golden lessons giving 
Thoughts to make our lives sublime. 


Ah! There is a hidden beauty 
In each soul that God hath made, 
But alone in doing duty 
Is that loveliness displayed. 
Like unto this morning flower 
Is the life of every one ; 
In each heart a latent power, 
’Till the rays from God’s dear Son 


Flood it with a glorious sunlight 
That doth permeate the soul, 
Leading far away from earth-night, 
Onward, upward, to the goal. 
——————~e—_—__—_ 
Pioneer Days in the White 
House. 








Mrs. Adams Made a Drying-Room for Her 
Clothes of the East Room. 





‘“‘Congress first assembled in the new 
Capitol on November 17, 1800; and John 
Adams, then President, tock up his 
| abode in the Executive Mansion,”’ writes 
| ex-President Harrison of “The Domestic 

Side of the White House’ in the May 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘Neither the 
Capitol nor the Executive Mansion were 
fully completed. The proportions of the 
house seemed to Mrs. Adams as‘grand and 
superb.’ The plan was taken from the 
palace of the Duke of Leinster in Dublin. 
‘If they will put me up some bells and 
let me have wood enough to keep fires,’ 
wrote Mrs. Adams, ‘I design to he 
pleased.’ But,though literally in the woods 
no one could be found to cut and cart 
firewood. The few cords of wood that 
had been provided had been expended 
to dry the plastering. A Pennsylvania 
| wagon, secured through a Treasury clerk, 
delivered a cord and a half of wood, 
‘which is,’ wrote Mrs. Adams, ‘all we 
have for this house, where twelve fires 
are constantly required, and we are told 
the roads will soon be so bad that it can- 
not be drawn.’ 

“The society ladies were ‘impatient 
for a drawing-room’ in the Executive 
Mansion, and this when Mrs Adams had 
‘no looking-glasses but dwarfs’ and ‘not 
a twentieth part lamps enough’ to light 
the house. There was no inclosure, and 
she made a drying-room for her clothes 
of the great East Room. The origi.al 
cost of the White House is said to have 
been a little more than three hundred 
thousand dollars, and something more 
than that amount was expended in re- 
storing it (after its destruction by fire in 
1814), and in the building of the north 
and south porticos,’’ 














THE HEAT PLAGUE OF AUGUST, 1896. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Explanation of the Unusual Number of Deaths and 
) Prostrations Among Women. 


The great neat plague of August, 1896, was not withoutits .@ 
lesson. One could not fail to notice in the long lists of AS 
the dead throughout this country, that so many of 
the victims were women in their thirties, and 
women between forty-five and fifty. 

The women who succumbed to the pro- 
tracted heat were women whose energies 
were exhausted by sufferings peculiar to £¥ 
their sex; women who, taking no thought 
of themselves, or who, attaching no im- 
portance to first symptoms, allowed their 
female system to become run down. 

Constipation, capricious appetite, restlessness, 
forebodings of evil, vertigo, languor, and weak- - 
ness, especially in the morning, an itching 
sensation which suddenly attacks one at 
night, or whenever the blood becomes 
overheated, are all warnings. Don’t wait 
too long to build up your strength, that 
is now a positive necessity! Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has spe- 
cific curative powers. You cannot do better 7 “ 
than to commence a course of this grand medicine. By the neglect 
of first symptoms you will see by the following letter what terrible suffering 
came to Mrs. Craig, and how she was cured: 

**T have taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
, pound and think itis the best medicine for women in 
the world. I was so weak and nervous that I thought 
I could not live from one day to the next. I had pro- 
lapsus uteri and leucorrhea and thought I was go- 
ing into consumption. 1 would get so faint I thought 
I would die. I had dragging pains in my back, burn- 
ing sensation down to my feet, and so many miserable 
feelings. People said that I looked like a dead 
- ~ woman. Doctors tried to cure me, but failed. I had 
, ay given up when I heard of the Pinkham medicine I 

got a bottle. I did not have much faith in it, but 
thought I would try it, and it made a new woman of 
me. I wish I could get every lady in the land to try it, for it did for me what 
doctors could not do.”—Mrs. SALLIE Craia, Baker’s Landing, Pa. 


SCHOOL MUSIC oxe"ocarter of a rittion of 


One Quarter of a [lillion of 
These Books have Been Sold. 

Their success is Phenomenal because they are the Chea 
Books Published. The words are Rythmical and the 


st and Best School Music 
elodies Captivating. They 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is as follows: 
MERRY MELODIES, 64 pp, manilla covers, 15¢ per copy, or $1.65 perdoz. prepaid. SILVERY 
NOTES (a book tofollow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. a4 copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
prepaid. TERRY SONGS, introducing the novel Key or Guide to the Artof Reading and Sing- 
ing Written Music, also Standard National songs. Board covers; 118 pp., 30cts. per copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMAR ND CALISTHENIC SONGS; 100 pp., 75 of whichare 
splendid Motion and Calisthenic songs and 25 are Musical Drills. A splendid hand-book for the 
Primary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per COPY, prepaid. LDEN GLEES, The Great 
Big chool Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $3.60 
Ser doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 
We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended, 


NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in fall for samples. A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Other Publications, peri0o."*Aiso “Something to Speak" ioe percopys 
a 
Sheet Music. 


“The Old Nest’? (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. “Sewing the 

Tares” (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Brudder Eben Cotch a Coon” (A 
taking Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Willies Wootng’’ (A tender Love Song and Chorus) 
35 cts. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid -for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 


Address S. C. HANSON & CO., scHioo!,tusic 
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Williamsport, Ind. 
BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 


BUNTING FOR 

ee ee 

Scea_ PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS. 
PRICES POST PAID TO 


DESTINATION. 
a re 


3«5-1.50°4x0 2.15°3*5-3.00-9%6-3.75 
R SIZES FREE 
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wants bright men to fill positions 


Wey S 
under the Government. ore than 
2000 eae will be made in the 
Postal Service alone, for which exam- 
nations willbe held in Juneand August 
n all cities. Particulars about all exam- 
ti (Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, 


* 
ry 
de 


®& 7 1k OTHE 
UNIFORMS *=*$CHOOLS BANDS «*° OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA 0 PARAPHERNALIA '® ALL SOCIETIES. 





ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.CLILLEY & C° covumeus otto. 


Departmental, etc.), salaries, dates and places /rea 
NATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE. INSTITUTES 
2d National Bank Building,. Washington, D. ©. 
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The Way of the World. 





ELLA WHEELER WILOOX. 





Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone, 
For this grave old earth must borrow its 
mirth— 
It has troubles enough of its own. 


Sing, and the hills will answer, 
Sigh, it is lost on the air, 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you, 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 
They want full measure for all your 
pleasure, 
But do not want your woe. 


Be glad, and your friends are many, 
Be sad, and you lose them all ; 
There are none to decline your nectared 
wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 
Feast, and your halls are crowded, 
Fast, and the world goes by ; 
Succeed and give,and it helps you to live, 
But no man can help you to die. 
There’s room in the halls of pleasure 
For a long and lordly train, 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow isles of pain. 
—Author Unknown, 
—_——_+2>-+—______ 
Pictures for the School Room. 








Ina large proportion of the schools, it! 
is customary for the graduating class,dur- | 
ing the lastterm or at the graduation ex- | 
ercises, to make some gift to the school | 
they are leaving. 

The choice of a present is always dif- 
ficult and too often is not wisely made. | 
If the teacher is asked and advocates 





making the class room attractive by the 
use of pictures, their artistic merit must 
be considered, and everything of inferior 
workmanship should be excluded. Por- 
traits of American statesmen are espec- 
ially appropriate ; well chosen engray- 
ings are also desirable. 

A. W. Elson & Co. of Boston are the 
publishers of a series of American por- 
traits that have already gained recogni- 
tion as standard works. They are pm f 
described in an illustrated catalogue call- 
ed “The Makers of Our Nation,” which 
will be sent free of charge toany address. 

This firm also carry a selected number 
of engravings, chiefly from Landseer’s 
famous masterpieces, and a price list of 
these engravings will be supplied upon 
request. 

third and equally important series 
of pictures is also now in preparation. 
About 50 large and fadeless carbon prints 
to illustrate the Rise and Progress of 
Greek and Roman Art, will be issued 
during the next few weeks and _ several 
of the subjects are already completed. 

We advise every teacher to send to A. 
W. Elson & Co., 146 Oliver St., Boston, 
for information upon any of these pub- 
lications. 


~<a — 


Save Your Temper. 





Probably no small article among the 
indispensables of modern life causes more 
annoyance than a poor pen, when writ- 
ing. Some say they have never yet 
found a pen tosuit them. Our ideal ofa 
pen, is one that seems to glide over the 








paper without effort, and by its own | 
qualities makes the writing neater and | 
more legible. | 
Experts in writing say that the Spen- | 
cerian Co.’s Pens are the best. Whether | 
this is so, it is not for usto say, but we | 
are informed that those who send return | 
postage to their New York Office, 450 
Broome St., will receive samples of sev- | 
eral of the different numbers, among 
which may yet be found that greatly t» 
be desired thing, a pen that does not 
spoil one’s writing and one’s temper. 














You Can't 
Make 








a White Plume from a 
Crow’s Tail, nora good 
Bicycle from Castings. 


The MONARCH 
is good all through. 














Under the 
Enamel! 





We want bright 
business men 
to represent us 
everywhere, 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


New York 






Chicago London. 
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Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Get Iv :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or ifa subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Sreconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We GuARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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Two Opinions. 





The rain came down all over town, 
And everything was dripping. 
The walks were wet where crossings met, 

And every one was slipping. 


Miss Dusty City Sparrow said : 
‘“‘What dreadful, dreadful weather ! 
Such rain alone is bad enough, 
But rain and mud together 
Are really too unbearable ! 
I’m drenched through every feather.’’ 


The rain came down far out of town, 
And everything was brightened. 
The grass was green, by rain washed clean, 

The cherry blooms were whitened. 


Miss Happy Country Swallow said : 
*“‘What lovely, lovely weather ! 
Such rain alone is nice ; but think 
Of rain and mud together. 
While I have built my house of mud 
The rain’s washed every feather !”’ 
—Gladys Hyatt. 
+> 
*‘Luck.”’ 


The boy who’s always wishing 
That this or that might be, 
But never tries his mettle, 
Is the boy that’s bound to see 
His plans all come to failure, 
His hopes end in defeat ; 
For that’s what comes when wishing 
And working fail to meet. 


The boy who wishes this thing 
Or that thing with a will 
That spurs him on to action, 
And keeps him trying still 
When efforts meet with failure, 
Will some day surely win ; 
For he works out what he wishes, 
And that’s where “‘luck’’ comes in! 


The “‘luck’’ that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work, 
And no one ever finds it 
Who’s content to wish and shirk. 
The men the world calls ‘‘lucky”’ 
Will tell you, every one, 
That success comes not by wishing 
But by hard work bravely done. 
—Selected. 








—_————_~+>e____ 
The Old Schoolhouse. 





Set on a rounding hilltop 

And weather-stained and gray, 
The little mountain schoolhouse 

Looks down on the lunesome way, 
No other dwelling is near it, 

Tis perched up there by itself, 
Like some old forgotten chapel 

_ High on a rocky shelf. 


In at the cobwebbed windows 
I peered, and seemed to see 

The face of a sweet girl teacher 
Smiling back at me. 

There was her desk in the middle, 
With benches grouped anear, 

Which fancy peopled with children— 
Grown up this many a year. 


Rosy and sturdy children 
Trudging there, rain or shine, 
Eager to be in their places 
On the very stroke of nine. 
Their dinners packed in baskets— 


Turnover, pie, and cake, 
The homely toothsome dainties 
Old-fashioned mothers could make. 


Where did the little children come from? 
Fields green with aftermath 
Sleep in the Autumn sunshine, 
And a narrow tangled path 
Creeping through brier and brush wood 
Leads down the familiar way ; 
But where do the children come from 
To this school of yesterday ? 


Oh, brown and freckled laddie, 
And lass of the apple cheek, 
The homes that sent you hither 

Are few and far to seek. 
But you climbed these steeps like 
squirrels 
That leap from bough to bough, 
Nor cared for cloud or tempest, 
Nor minded the deep, soft snow. 


Blithe of heart and of footstep 
You merrily took the road ; 

Life yet had brought no shadows, 
Care yet had heaped no load. 

And safe beneath lowly roof-trees 
You said your prayers at night, 
And glad as the birds in the orchard 
Rose up with the morning light. 


Gone is the fair young teacher ; 
The scholars come no more 

With shout and song to greet her 
As once, at the swinging door. 

There are gray-haired men and women | 
Who belonged to that childish band, 

With troops of their own around them 
In this sunny mountain land. 


The old school stands deserted 

Alone on the hill by itself, 
Much like an outworn chapel 

That clings to a rocky shelf. 
And the sentinels pine around it 

In solemn beauty keep 
Their watch from the flush of the 

dawning 

Till the grand hills fall asleep. 
—Margaret E. Sangster in the January 
Cosmopolitan. 


——_~ou——"——_ 
Gladstone to Young Men. 





What Mr. Gladstone has to say to 
young men about success in life ought to 
be worth reading and worth thinking 
about, as the ‘‘Grand Old Man’? is fully 
capable of giving good advice. 

“Be sure that every one of you has his 
place and vocation on this earth,and that 
it rests with himself to find it. 

“Do not believe those who too lightly 
say, ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ Ef- 
fort, honest, manful, humble effort, suc- 
ceeds by its reflected action,especially in 
youth, better than success, which,indced, 
too easily and too early gained, not seldom 
serves, like winning the first throw of 
the dice, to blind and stupefy. 

“Get knowledge, all you can. 

“Be thorough in all you can do, and 
remember that, though ignorance may 
be innocence, pretension is always des- 
picable. Quit you like men; be strong, 
and exercise your strength. 

“Work onward and work upward, and 
may the blessing of the Most High 
smooth your career, clear your vision, 








and crown your labors with reward.”— 








PURE: FOOD. 


We manufacture Wheat-Oats, Gluten 
Flour, Graham Flour, White Fari- 
na, Yellow Farina, Granulated White 
Corn Meal, Granulated Yellow Corn 
Meal, Buckwheat Flour and Peptic 
Graham—a new concentrated food, 
cooked ready for use. 

Dr. Koch, the eminent German 
Chemist, after a careful examination 
of different articles of cereal food, 
said: ‘‘The injury to the human 
family produced by impure food is 
greater than that caused by disease.’’ 

The dust and grit which naturally 
attaches to all growing grain, unless 
carefully removed before grinding, 
becomes a poisonous irritant to the 
delicate lining of the stomach, pro- 
ducing an inflammation which de- 
stroys digestion. The result being 
that the body receives an insufficient 
supply of nutriment, draws upon the 
nervous system for the deficiency, 
and the now quite common difficulty, 
nervous prostration, follows. The person is said to be overworked, 
when, in fact, he is simply undernourished. 

Acne, the complexion-destroyer, is a disease in which the se- 
baceous glands of the skin are inflamed and is characterized by 
the formation of pimples upon the face and shoulders of young 
adults, Also “ hives’’ or ‘‘ nettle rash ’’ and eczema are all pro- 
duced by an irritation of the stomach and intestines. The body 
must be sustained with food possessing sufficiently high tonic 
quality that the daily consumption will restore all the loss of 
vitalty caused by mental and physical labor. 

In making white flour the nutritive and peptic properties con- 
tained in the grain are substantially all bolted out in order to 
obtain the white color. The principal element remaining is starch 
which develops chalky teeth, brittle bones and an undernourished 
condition of the entire body. People would starve to death by the 
use of white flour only. We produce a Health Food of the 
highest standard: rich in gluten, which contains all the nitrates 
and phosphates of the grain so essential to the highest develop- 
ment of both brain and brawn. 

By carefully selecting plump, fully matured grain (and perfect 
development is just as essential in grain as in beef or mutton) and 
completely removing all poisonous dust and grit before grinding 
we are able to produce a Cereal Food possessing unequalled 
strength, purity and flavor. 

We aim to make quality without reference to quantity. 

Competion in trade has placed many articles of Cereal Food on 
the market which are a menace to the public health. 

’ If our products cost a little more than others, it is because they 
are better. We sell only in cartons under our Trade Mark—never 
in bulk, which opens the door to adulteration. 

Every grocer cannot be a chemist and analyze the thousand and 
one articles which he sells ; but every first-class grocer is not only 
willing but anxious to furnish his customers with any quality of 
goods which they demand : otherwise he will sell what he can ob- 
tain most conveniently. If your grocer does not keep our Cereal 
products, upon receipt of $2.00 we will ship to any address for 
family use a five-lb. package each of Wheat-Oats, Gluten Flour, 
Graham Flour and Boston Brown Bread Mixture, two three-lb. 
packages each of Granulated White and Yellow Corn Meal, White 
and Yellow Farina and a one-lb. package of Peptic Graham. A 
number of recipes are printed on each carton by celebrated author- 
ities on the preparation of Cereal Food. Address, 


The HALL CEREAL CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


MARK 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rub- 
ber tip) and the Gifford Air-tight Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared to supply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and and at the right prices. 
Also common pointers and ink-wells. Send for spec- 
ial price-list to schools, covering also globes, maps, 
crayons, erasers, etc. 
The W.A.Choate Co., 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Picture of U.S. Military Academy free with first 
Uf you mention this paper.) 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN RAPID BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


In order to introduce our system and my method 
of instruction, I will give three lessons fresh from the 
pen, prepared for the individual, and Bixler’s famous 
system on Physical Training in Penmanship, all post- 
paid for $1.00. 

You will increase your salary by improvement and 
when you graduate at your home receive a beautiful 
Diploma free. W. D. CORNELL, Penman, 

Box 64, Schultz, West Va. 
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Z Fy catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
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. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - = New York 











i iS woe Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
H | NAUGURATES an epoch in teaching Bookkeeping TEACHER visiting New York will find at 
and Business. MILLER’sS HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 
} . a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel-Home, centrally 
* Progressive teachers everywhere delighted | located, near Madison ‘Sauare Park, convenient to 
with it several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 
x of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 





; pretentious establishm 
and uses checks, notes, drafts, etc., does real business, oumatert and gue, with good board and cheerful sur- 


W~ and keeps real books, The new edition revised to date is simply taking the profession by storm ! een Oto AS Tie H AYNES, Prop’r. 


THREE COURSES OF THE WORK. 


The Complete Course for Business Colleges The Intermediate Course for Academies 
and Department Schools. te and High Schools. 
The Elementary Course for the Grammar School. 


Not set copying and tedious memorizing, but | ment and Principal Churches. 
= actual drill in real business, warty BAT oo, Sener ee Ge seem wih 
x The student performs transactions, makes out Rious establiahtments, which farnish less of 


























A GRE AT OFFER te We will send In ordering a trial outfit don’t fail to specify which of 
° acomplete student's the three courses you prefer. 
outfit to any school superintendent, principal of high we 
school, or teacher of bookkeeping in any graded school, Descriptive catalogue and price-list sent on application. 
for examination with a view to adoption, absolutely ; an 
free, the express charges to be paid by the party order- Address, Mention this Paper, M er yan“od ~~ 
ae oe OB AE SuREMANTELS 


San Francisco, Cal, ELLIS PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE cREEK, MICH | Qie@egasaegeme 
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$200 Never Made Easier 


than by working with us during vacation. Many 
make much more, So say many students and teach- 
ers. Write  r particulars. f 
office or Manager's Loy pe If satisfactory 
willemploy y uonszlary. Now will you 

enough to write us at once for details? We mean 
business; do you? If so we can pull together and 
make the $ $ @ begin toroll. For business, yours. 


LYONS BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


An Ideal Collection 


OF THE LATEST 


Books for -s%. Libraries 


Joaquin Miller’s Complete Poetical 
Works, 1 vol., cloth. Price $2.50. 


Songs of the Soul. Same author, $1.50. 

Heart Culture. A second “Black Beauty,” by 
Emma E. Page, 75c. 

Pacific History Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Pacific Nature Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Patriotic Quotations. Harr Wagner, 40c. 


The following by David Starr Jordan: 


Matka and Kotik. A story of the Fur Seal, 
New, $1.50. 

Care a Culture of Men. Second edition, 
1.50. 











Story of The Innumerable Company, I]lus- 
trated. $1.25. y 


Special discounts for introduction and to the 
trade. Send 10 cts. for a sample of our NEW 
“Pedagogical Spelling Blanks.” 


Write for 
Complete Catalogue. 
We carry everything in the School Supply Line. 


Publishers Western Journal of Education, 
Harr Wagner, Editor. Thelive, progress- 
ive Journal of the great west. 


The WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 








IN WAR TIME 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


“There have been no such contributions to Cuban 
war history as those furnished by Richard Harding 
Davis.” —Pittsbury Post. 

12mo. 144pp., $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 
by the publisher on receipt of price. 


R.H.RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Rose St., New York. 


6 | ents. Big saving to 
8 Seonahene, ig profits 

to agents. One form- 

Si | : er teacher with no 
previous experience 


earned over $1,500 in 
commissions in 


seven months. ou 
may do as well “a 
| your vacation. Ad- 


ress at once, 


E, S. MARVIN, Agency Supt,, 





We will furnish you 
employment for your 
evenings and vaca- 
tions by which 
ou CAN DOUBLE 
OUR PRESENT 
THE 

AMERICAN TEM- 
PERANCE LIFE 
INSURANCE ASSO- 
CIATION isa COM- 
PANY of PREFER- 
RED RISKS. Teach- 
ers make _ successful 


furnished Competent Teachers. 
Teachers assisted in securing po- 
sitions. Send stamp for informa- 


Willamette Teachers’ Exehange, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


POOR $2,200 A YEAR EASY, 
Ladies or Gents taking orders. 
Bath Cabinet, 50,000 sold, Ev: body, sick 
ane Fer. 


sor Dr, bills. "Hen 
disease, Obesity. 


tion. 





,Ruseian,8u 
Bathe at hone. No Bath T: 
ovates system, preven 


ite 
Cureswithout Medicine,Colds.Rheuma- 


tiem, LaGri N Mal: Re 
Ine. Catarrh, Brent's Diseasee Rdeaeteene 
Complaints, Blood,Skin, Nerve and Kidney Dis- 
eases; Beautifies Complexion: Guaranteed, 
frame, Wt Side, Price 66.00, Wholesale to Ageniay. 
. . . nD! 
Free. W. WORLD MFG. 0O., COLUMEUS, 0. 











Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesson free. “-y _ 


Positions for all graduates. 
SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
illiamsport, Pa. 





who wish to make 
money when out of 


BOYS AND GIRLS ss<7'ver ct 


and we will tell you how ; no money wanted. 
N.1.STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 





Professors and Teachers will find profitable em- 
ployment, while Students make their entire college 





expe during vacation, selling our Original Ster- 
eoscopic Views and new dark-chamber V va 
— Series of Views of Inauguration of McKinley, 

rch 4,97. GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Philadelphia. 


KLIPS! oxnsinome KLIPS! 


You can bind your magazines in one minute or 
from one to fifty phietsin the same time. No 
Hole Punching. Adopted by Yale, Harvard and 

rominent Librarians. ‘An admirable device. I 

ve made — for several hundred for our 
use here.’—M. DEWEY, Librarian State Library. 
“Itis the best binder for the purpose yet made.” 
Youth’s Companion. Descriptive circular and price 
list FREE. 

The Book Shop, 171 Madison St., Chicago. 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 Busty Sates Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
peer prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 

nd for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE 
& CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS INBOTANY. 


By Caroline E. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far as is possible, the lessons are b upon 
careful study ofspecimens. Blank pages are insert- 
ed for drawings and records of observations. 
Size 7x9, 105 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
Introductory price, 60c. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt q price, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


If Unprofitably Employed. Salary Guaranteed. 

The undersigned have a line of circulating libraries 
for towns and vill which solicitors can handle 
with very large profit. 2000 clubs have been estab- 
lished during the past ten years. The work is not 
onl eable but possesses even a fascination for 
enthusiasts. Representatives make as high as $2000.00 
ayear. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, H. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, I. 


Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


F , You: men wanted pamenienely. ‘ 
rite at once for 
Positions Guaranteed, ‘istic, 
(Address) oO. W. DOW Ss 


9 rs 
Hicksville, Ohio. 



























FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 


- 


diseases. Addrers, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
Dept. A.R, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Entitled 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ‘P..:‘¢ 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems, Original colored cover page, with excellent 

rtrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 

n. Sent tpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and my a Prizes to 
ge to scholars, we will mail the Lengfellow 

ooklet at the low price of 40c- ber dozen 











Granite Bldg,, Rochester N. Y. 


M. C. BU EL 
—— Station 4; Jersey City, N. J. 


The Children’s Harvest Song. 





Happy are the children ; 
Harvest time has come. 
Sweet their merry voices 
Raise the harvest song. 
Listen to the music ringing ; 
Clear as silver bells their singing. 


Soft the sunshine, sweet the air ; 
We will wander everywhere. 
Golden fruits for us are growing, 
Autumn flowers for us are blowing. 
O’er the meadows, through the land, 
We will wander hand in hand. 


Rosy apple, purple plum, 

You will know us when we come ; 
Mellow pear and glowing peach, 
You are not beyond our reach. 

O’er the meadows, through the land, 
We will wander hand in hand. 


On the hill the sumac burns, 

In the wood the maple turns, 
Chestnuts brown and squirrels fleet 
Hear the coming of our feet. 

O’er the meadows, through the land, 
We will wander hand in hand. 


Happy are the children ; 
Harvest time has come. 
Sweet their merry voices 
Raise the harvest song. 
Listen to the music ringing ; 
Clear as silver bells their singing. 
—Our Little Ones. 
—_~ go 
By the Wall Where Roses 
Climb. 





BY CLARA HAUENSCHILD, 





Far, far away is a homestead, 
Where with my brothers at play, 
And our dear mother, I wandered, 
All thro’ my life’s sunny May. 
All thro’ the long, golden Summers, 
Gath’ ring wild-roses and thyme ;— 
Oh ! how we all loved to wander, 
By the wall where roses climb. 


As life’s bright noon-tide drew nearer, 
Once in a June-time sweet, 

Told I my heart’s love to Jennie, 
Out on an old rustic seat. 

There in that loved haunt of childhood, 
There in that olden time,— 

Heart spoke to heart, while we lingered, 
By the wall where roses climb. 


Far, far-away from that old home, 
Life’s golden noon-tide is past ; 
Scenes that were brightest and fairest, 
Now are by shadows o’er-cast. 
Mother and Jennie now slumber, 
Where love’s bright garlands we 
twined. 
Dearer than life is that lone spot, 
By the wall where roses climb. 


Oft in the gathering twilight, 
After the toils of the day 
Memory weaves a sad picture, 
Of that old home far away. 
Thus life grows brighter and sweeter, 
Remembering that olden time ; 
For my heart has long been buried, 
By the wall where roses climb. 
—Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


PUT ON FLESH, 


Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods 
Gave Flesh, Health and More Comeli- 
ness to Mrs. Nellie Ryan, 1051 W. 48th 
st., Chicago.—They Cure Nerve and 
Brain Exhaustion. Free Advice from 
Loring & Co.’s Chicago or New York 
Medical Department.—Only Certain 





Cure for Rupture.—Best Truss Ever 
Devised. 





MRS. NELLIE RYAN, 

Regularity is the woman’s watchword for health. 
Irregularity means declineand death. As the young 
girl develops into the young woman she should be 
placed upon the rock ofsafety. That rock is regu- 
larity. It is the mother’s duty to guard her condition 
vigilantly at this time. The mother must point the 
way tothe rock of safety. Ifthe daughter becomes 
weak and listless and takes no interest in the affairs 
of life, if her eye becomes dulled,ifshe complains that 
her clothing weighs her down, and of excruciating 
paihs in her stomach after meals, the mother should 
arouse herself to her duty or expect to see the budding 
woman fade away and die. Millions have gone this 
way to the grave, and thousands have been saved 
from premature death by those great regulators of 
woman—Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods. 

Mrs, Nellie Ryan, a popular lady living at 1051 W. 
48th-st., Chicago, writes thus about her experience 
with Fat-Ten-U and Corpula: 


Loring & Co., 115 State-st., Chicago.—Gentlemen : 
I have been using your Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods 
one month and have increased my weight 1544 pounds, 
Before using yonr predigested foods I was le and 
rd looking, but now my complexion Is like that 
ofa young girl's. My improvement isso noticeable 
that people are always telling me how well I look, 
also ask what I have been doing that would cause 
such a change in health. I, ofcourse, never hesitate 
to give them full particulars. Some of whom I know 
have tried your flesh making foods with equally good 
results, in fact some have far exceeded my expert- 
ence. [am no longer troubled with indigestion or 
liver complaint as formerly, and my headaches have 
entirely ceased. If you have any one who would like 
to learn of the merits of Fat-Ten-U_ and Corpula tell 
them to write or interview me and I will gladly tell 
them just what the foods have done for me and some 
of my thin friends. Signed Mrs. NELLIE RYAN, 


Fat-Ten-U is put up in tablets and in liquid form. 
Some prefer liquid remedies. Some like the tablets 
because they are handy to take while traveling or at- 
tending to business. The liquid Fat-Ten-U and the 
Fat-Ten-U Tablets are alike in effectiveness and cur- 
ative power. 

Fat-Ten-U Tablets, $1.00; Liquid Fat-Ten-U, $1.00, 
Corpula, $1.00. A month’s treatment, $2.00. Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods are prescribed by 
physicians and sold by leading druggists. 

WRITTEN GUARANTY to refund the price if 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken according to direc- 
tion without good results, Free advice about your 
thinness or any other disease if you address our Chi- 
cago Medical Department or our New York Medical 
Department. Besure to write if you are ruptured. 
Best truss in the world. Send letters and mail, ex- 
press, or C. O. D. orders to Loring & Co., proprietors. 
Send for free copy of ““How toGet Plumpand Rosy.” 
Mention department as below. Use oaly the nearest 
address 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


No. 115 State St., Chicago, IL. 
No. 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 





No. 3 Hamilton Pl,, Boston, Mass, 
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The dear old lesson books various routes and lengths to the Annual 
Cie Amante y Convention of the American Institute of tlle TVA, 
BIG MONEY wanted toselithe| And the crayons and the blackboards | Instruction, which will be held in Mon- 
Put on delighted looks. treal July 5 uly 9th—12th. In addition | Forselling two. Elegant new pattern. Samples of 
goods free. Agents wanted. F.C. Gwen, Rochester,N.Y. 


Handy Handle, for aeting hot 
vessels from the fire. Sold at 
at every house. Samples by 
mail, with full instruction. Price 
10 cents. 


Whittle M’Pg. Co., 


35 Hemy St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 


At home or traveling with GOOD PAY? Ifso write 
us for particulars, giving age and occupation. 
You can work all or part time, and the work is 
Liget a EASY 





Address 
HAWKS NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


That’s all, Only one 


Perfect - - School Ink. 


That gives Satisfaction. Address 
WESTERN SCHOOL INK CO., 
Winchester, Ind. 
Write for testimonials (you know them) spec- 
lal prices given on application. 


SCHOOLS! SCHOOLS! 


All teachers of Natural History need well prepared 
collections. Wec.n furnish them to you in such a 
manner that it is a pleasure to teach the subjects in 
all the branches of logy and me ey We know 
by many years of experience what needed and 
offer these scientifically arranged collections at rea- 
sonable prices. Also Bookson Natural History,Cabi- 
nets, Instruments and Supplies. Send 10 cents in 
stamps for our five large Price Lists. Prof. Carl 
Braun, Naturalist, Bangor, Me., U.S. A. 














35 Exchange St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
50 Cents Per Year. 
THF EpvucaTor contains all Ly important news of 


the month ina condensed and ble form for 
teachers, students and all busy men and women. 


We give new sub- 
scribers full sub- PRE UMS 


scription price in 
premiums. Send for 
sample copies. 

5 an agency until you find out 
DON T TAKE what we have to offer. If al- 
ready engaged or in business, send for our “Side- 
Line Specialties.” Begin now, where you are, 
and turn spare moments into cash. $75.00 per 
month. It will pay you toinvestigate. Particu- 
lars free. Write to-<lay. Address 

E. E. MILES, Mfg. and Pub., 
5136 State St., Chicago, Il. 
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} $100. During Vacation. $100. § 


> can be made selling our Office and Labor ¢ 
» Saving Gpeckaities to merchants by ¢ 
> sample. No peddling. Merchants use them ¢ 
» every day. We can lay out your route and ¢ 
give you exclusive territory for the next ¢ 
4 three months. Write at once. 
» Model Mfg. Co, Box 1. South Bend, Ind. ¢ 
++ + + + 4 +» & & » & & + & 4 4 + 4 + 4 4 2 4 4 
wrvrvevvrevrevewrevevevyreyvyyeVyTVyeVyeVveVveVveVveVveVveVv 
TEACHERS « What are you intending to do 
« during vacation? Why not im- 
rove the opportunity to test anew business more 
Resirable and more lucrative? Let us make you a 
tionto REPRESENT US. We 
to make you a magnificent offer = 
Y. 
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business pro. 
are pre 


a salaried basis and invite you to investi 
There is big money in it foryou ON SAL ° 
We also offer a grand opportunity to those who 
are ambitious to secure a college education free. 
Our FREE SCHOLARSHIP offer is open to 
all. W.S. Reeve Pub. Co., 409 to 421 Dear- 


born St., Chicago, DL 





So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 
Your poor old slates and pencils 
Are keeping holiday. 
The grammars and the spellers 
Are as proud as proud can be 
When the boys forsake the schoolroom, 
And the teacher turns the key. 
—Harper’s Young People. 





~@o 
Jim’s Fourth of July. 





GEORGE COOPER. 





A boy of grand ideas was Jim. 

The largest kites he thought too slim ; 

Electric lights he voted dim, 

For only vastness suited him. 

So that’s the reason when the boys 

With guns and crackers made a noise, 

And rockets shot up in mid air, 

And Roman candles made a glare, 

And bells within the steeples rang, 

And pin-wheels whirled, whiz, whiz, he 
sang: 

“Oh ! for a wheel of monstrous size, 

That I the people might surprise. 

I’d take a seat upon its bars; 

’Twould whirl me faster than the cars, 

Up from the earth clear to the stars.”’ 


‘Here at your service.’”? *Twas a queer 
And very droll chap that drew near. 

His hat was green, his coat was yellow, 
His face was like a pippin mellow. 
“Tamagnome. Don’t stand appalled. 
You know me now: Fire King I’m called. 
I make the fireworks all, I do; 

I’ve got the very thing for you. 

Is this about the size? Behold!” 

And in a mighty wheel he rolled. 
“There! Take a seat upon its bars ; 

I think you wanted to see the stars.’’ 
Though Jim was just the least afraid, 
Yet in an instant he obeyed. 


’Twas lighted. It began to fizz ; 

Then that pin-wheel began to whiz ; 

Over the tree tops in a wink. 

Round Jim the stars began to blink. 

The Man in the Moon cried: ‘Hello! 
stop !”’ 

But round, round, round, like a monstrous 
top, 

It spun. How Jimmy’s head did whirl ! 

The blinding sparks with fierceness swirl, 

Till slower, slower the big wheel goes. 

‘‘How’s that ?”’ yelled the gnome, as he 
tweaked Jim’s nose. 


He found himself at home, in bed. 











to Montreal, the following can be includ- 
ed oie gyre Ag in any combination : 
Boston, the ite Mountains, Quebec, 
the Saguenay, St. Lawrence River and 
Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, the 
Adirondacks, Lakes George and Cham- 
plain, etc. In fact, i ge a trips in 
all, have been arranged, offering those in 
search of pleasure and recreation a wide 
latitude in choosing where to go. The 
tickets cover every expense and_ all 
accommodations are strictly first class. 
Full information regarding these or other 
ae can be had by sending to Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 31 East 14th street, corner 
Union Square, West, New York. Men- 
tion information desired. They sell also 
railroad and steamship tickets at lowest 
rates to all parts of the world. 


Pass = Examination 


For 35 cents we send you a book containing thg 
niform Teachers tion Questions 
and Answers for New York State from August 
*95 to the present time. Practically two books for 
the price of one. Address, 
THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Shorthand by Mail 


Best systemextant. Endorsed by 
the U. 8. Government and leading 
Educators. Thoroughly taught by 
reporters. Most practical and com- 

lete serial lessons for Home Stu- 

y ever compiled. Positions for 
graduates. ition moderate in 

yments. Particulars and trial 

n Free. 


Sausser’s School of Shorthand 
Dept. C, Sausser Bl’dg, Tyrone, Pa. 
















































The Mackintosh Dress Skirt, 


$25° Gives Absolute Protection. 


from rain without the over- 
heating that water-proof coats 

m produce. Made of rich, dark 
‘2 < blue or black serge cloth, sets 
Ufinely for Ladies and Misses. 
B Length 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches. 
Sm Special sizes to order. Once 
f@ worn, you would not be without 
one at any price and lose the 
comfort,cleanliness and health- 
fulness they give. Illustrated circular free. 
Agents wanted. Write for special offer to teachers, 
Ladies’ Supply Co.,3116 Forest Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS,” 


Clarksville, Tennessee, 

Is a monthly educational journal, containing well- 
selected matter for both teacher and pupil. Each 
issue has 36 or more pages devoted to our schools in 
which scholars find just what they need. Essays, 
book reviews, teaching outlined by our best teachers, 
and the progress of education will be the contents of 
each issue. Its contributors embrace some of our 
best literary and most famous celebrities. Send fora 
sampie copy. Subscription 25 cents per annum if 
you mention this paper. 


Dainty Photos 


Send a cabinet photo, securely wrap- 
ped, with 25 cents, and we will return it, 
postage prepaid, with one dozen Dainty 
Photos made from it. The neatness of 
size and design will surely please you. 
Samples mailed upon application. 

C. Pancoast Smith, Burlington, New Jersey. 

















‘The Star Saddle’’ 


If you ride a high-grade bicycle, why not ride a high 
grade Saddle, and thus protect your health and com- 
fort? The ‘‘STAR”’ is absolutely the highest of high 
grade. Will wear longer, ride easier, look better and 
never get out of shape. Riders endorse it, physicians 
recommend it. For sale by first-class dealers, orsent on 


receipt of price, $4.00. 


PNEUMATIC ROW BOAT CO., 


General Agent for U. 8. and Foreign Countries, 


8 West 14th Street, New York, 


PRICE $4.00 









SEE YOUR PEN BEFORE BUYING. Upon receipt of 25c. 
Ex. Co. $1.50. 


Price $1.75. If satisfactory, pay the 





wo will send you our 14kt, gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 
Agents wanted, The Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Specual rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R, E. McK1sson, Mayor—W, B. NEFF, Judge Come 


mon Pleas. 





Learn Bookkeeping and Business at Home. 
Special Offer for June. 


$6.50 will pay 
course of thirteen lessons. 
When you enroll we send you by Exp 


Guide” (the best work published on bookkeeping), a 
Book, Cash Book, Invoice Book, Pass Book, Commission Sales Ledger, 
such as Invoices, Checks, Statements, 


Statione: 
Deposit Slips, etc. 


pes, on completing the three months course will have acquired a thorough, 
and butter’ knowledge of the general principles of both Single and Double Entry 


for the complete course of twenty-six lessons, or $4.50, the complete three months 
ress ina neat box all books and blanks needed as “The 


,allthe blankbooks, as Journal, Ledger, Sales 
Six Column Journal, and all 
Notes, Drafts, Account Sales. Shipping Invoices. 


ractical ‘‘bread 
kkeeping. 


G. W. THOM, DuBois, Pa. 
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ALL TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 

best positions should write for 
Announcement of the Central University Cor- 
respondence School, of na a course of home 
study leading to 8.,M. S.,Ph. B., Ph.D., 
Etc. Add. Albert Morlan, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind: 





AGENTS, Fine liquid FER FUMES, Household 
Goods, Big Profits, Ex. Paid, Terms FREE. 
HERBENE COo., Box 17, Sta. L, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Novel and 





top Wrench. 
Holds any size 
Jar. Nomore 
burning or 
scalding of 


hands’ while 
canning fruit. 


WAN 
For descr'ptive 
circulars and 
terms, address, 
KLINE & CO., 
345 Mkt.St., Florin, Pa., U.S. A. 





PEL FSELLDPSLESS 


f Docs not» Does not .. Click 
| Grit 
| Bind or 
| Grind. 


The sensation of ’97. The Keating 
noiseless, ease producing double roller 
chains.—On Keatings only. Send for cat- 
alogue. 


4 KEATING WHEEL CO., 
Middletown, = = Conn. 


» 
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Keep the 
Children Busy 
and Happy. 


By giving them an abundance of interesting and 
practical seat work. In thousands of schools the 
teacher’s time is so occupied that she cannot give 
profitable employment all day to each pupil. When 
not at work the pupil must be into mischief. Hand 
the pupil whois out of work one of the School News 
Drawing Exercises, like the following. He will be 
delighted and soon willacquire skill in reproducing 
the drawings. Thus he acquiresa habit of industry 
and a desire for drawing that will be of great benefit 


to him in after years. 
FIG =2 














Sixty designs similar to the above, but each one, 





representing a different object, and carefully graded 
printed on fine book paper, sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for 10 cents. The same drawings printed on 
sixty cards, each 244 by 2'4 inches. Sent postpaid for 


20 cents. 
with each order naming THE NoRMAL 


FREE. 
INSTRUCTOR. 


C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL. | 


A sample copy of The School News 


Arithmetic. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8. ) 


2. What is its length and width in 
miles? 

3. How much ground around the farm 
buildings ? 

4. What would it cost to put a fence 
around the buildings at $1.65 per rd. ? 

5. How many apple trees will plant 
the orchard the trees being two rods 
apart each way and outside rows one rd. 
from the fence? Ans. 150. 

6. What will the hay from the meadow 
bring @ $9.50 per T. if it makes 13 Tons 
to the acre? 

7. How many shocks of corn in the| é 
field marked ‘“‘ d’’ allowing 24 shocks to 
the acre? 

8. What will the corn bring in market 

at 23 cents a bu. allowing 2 bu. 2 pk. to 
the shock ? 

9. If 465 bus. of wheat are produced, | ~ 
what is the average per acre? 

10. How many acres are in woods? 


——_—_+>o——__- 


The National Educational As- 
sociation Meeting 


At Milwaukee, in July, will attract 
teachers and school officers from all parts 
of the country. If you are going to at- 
tend, you should enquire into the many 
advantages of the Nickel Plate Road— 
The Short Line between New York and 
Chicago—before deciding upon your 
route. 
A saving of $1.50 to $3 in price of tick- 
ets. Through Buffet Sleeping Cars be- 
tween Boston and Chicago via Fitchburg 
and West Shore, and between New York 
and Chicago via Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and Nickel Plate Roads. 
Solid Through Trains of Vestibuled Wag- 
ner Palace Sleepin — and Elegant 
beh -Back Seat’’ Coaches, lighted 
Pintsch Gas’ pote all modern con- 
Tniensa are run every day in the year 
between New York and Chicago, via 
West Shore and Nickel Plate Roads. The 
route along the southern shores of Lake 
Erie, with its cooling breezes and de- 
lightful scenery, passing near the far 
famed Chautauqua Lake, through the 
“Grape Region” of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and the thriving cities 
of Erie, Cleveland and Fort W ayne, is 
replete with interest. 
or all information call on your near- 
est ticket agent, or address F. J. Moore, 
1 Agent, 28 Exchange St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We wish to engage a few teachers for special work 
during the summer months. We will pay $60 per 
month for three months. Those interested should 
make spptice at once. 

ZIEGLER CO., Levant St., Philadelphia. 








$75 or 
$l1oo Per Month 


Is not the greatest salary made these oppressive 





| times, but when you are sure of this in one of the 


easiest and most delightful engagements in school 
work, for ladies or gentlemen, you had better em- 
brace the opportunity, by calling on or addressing 


PROF. H. L. HOLT, 
Room No. 10, Draughon’s Business 
College, Lock Box 344, 


NASHVILLE, = 2 TENN. 





Best Sachets, postpaid 10c. iver: to introduce cata- 
logues to new customers. Wm. S. Maxwell, O. L. 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 





eatery GRACEFUL LADY 


Wear “* W. S. A.” Corsets. New System Self-Adjust- 
KA ing Lacings. ts Wanted. Bookiets and terms free. 
SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





6 


HAVE YOU written a story, essay, poem,play, or 

anything you would like to see ‘published ina hand- 
couse bound book? Stamp for particulars. 
MOORE & CO., Publishers, Hoboken, N. J. 








AGENTS to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 
Books, Dialogues,Speakers,Sports, Amuse- 
ments, Fortune Tellers, Letter Writers, Cook Books, 
Recitations,etc. H.Wehman,126 Park Row,New York 


W ANTED: Man to travel, look after and ap- 
« point agents. Good route, salary 
and expenses, steady position,chance to advance. 


Reference. Addressed envelope for our reply. 
Office 702-856 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


t H Be 200 years ahead of the time and get copy of 
ee Wherewithal . apne or send two-cent 


ao SS 
EWITHAL BOOK CO., 
“eo center) Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRE 


goods for the price. 
4a> Mention this paper. 


‘Business Opportunity. 


I must have a manager in each county. Excellent 
chance for active, intelligent men. F. C. OWEN, 
Commerce Building, is, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write to Art Penmanship 
T Company, Cleveland,Ohio, 
for pleasant and profitable home 
employment, (copying). Sure thing. Enclose 2 
cent stamp. reliable firm. 


Use Damin’s Non- Perspiration : fet ad 


arm pits. Warranted to cure mail. 
Damin Medical Co., wee = N: yy. 


TEACHERS WANTED NOW ! 


The Carolina Teachers Agency, Barnwell,S. 
(., covers the entire southeast. Honest work. Busi- 
ness Methods, Reasonable Terms, If you wish to 
come South, write us. Wecanaid you. Best of a 
erence given and required. Send for manual and 
register at once, We also publish the Carolina 
Teacher’s Journal, a strictly Educational Maga- 
zine. A good advertising medium. 

F. M. SHERIDAN, Manager. 


Three New Books for Agents, 


Leaders for Students and Teacher’s Summer 
Business. Heaviest ese Commissions. 
Two students have just cleared over $150, by two 
weeks work on one of these books. Write us be- 
mre he aging elsewhere. It will be dollars in your 

or @ postal card or a two cent stamp. 
ieomes thispaper. Address, GEO. M. SMIT 
& CO., 36 Broomfield St., ‘Boston, Mass. 


N —Isaac Pitman's. It embodies 
4 the experience of nearly sixty 
years of practical usage—not untried principles or 
hastily devised experiments. It was the first invent- 
ed, and untiring enterprise in improvement has 
made its supremacy yo fi, in the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, ete 
Get Isaac ‘‘Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self In- 
structor,”’ 250‘pp., 31.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet 
and Full Rules for Writing FREE. 

ISSAC PITMAN & SONS of 33 Union Sq., 
N. Y. Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N. W. Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


‘Tr DURING VACATION 


TEACHERS By taking subscriptions to 
CAN EARN The Boston Cooking 
School Magazine. 
$5 T0 $15 Fels age magazine in the 
world. Published bi-monthly. 
88 to Monsees. Beautifully illus- 
PER WEEK |: ao Only ogy per year, 
ic. per co early ever 
woman who sees it s mae Gung gm - ash 
J.F. 'SPOFFORD, 22 School St., Boston. 











——— and few sample 
rd Cards free. Best 
o JOHN WILCOX 
Milford, N. ¥ 























to TEACHERS: 








HORT - =“ HAND SCHO L. 


FEE’S 


Mail Instruction. rst 
Address W. G@. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. Y. 


CHA 


Sqm. | Fine 1 Smeg perfumes, ete. Big profits, Ex. 
Pd. Te erbene Co., Box 17,Sta.L,New York. 


From Different Points of 
View. 


of which an English reviewer says: ‘Though a book 
of only 200 pages, in it there is food for the mind ad- 
apted to every phase of human thought.” 
SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Germantown, Pa, 


= SKIRT 
comer me SUPPORTER 


No safety pin to break or unfasten. uires no 
handling. Works itself. Fits any mate silk or 
leather. Men Bicyclists also use it tor holding belt 
and pants together. One each side is worn. 
Silver, Black or Gilt finishes, 10 cents. Sterlin 

pe gg ys on ror of eo State widt 

of reat Seller foragents. Stamps taken. 
S.J. & W. O. SIMMON NS - Boston, Mass. 

















THE BOOKCASE THAT GROWS 
As Vour ieeary Grow 
Made in sections: ‘so that it is 
easily taken apart and put to- 
gether, or enlarged at any time 


fora small expense to any ca- 
pacity. $5.88 is the wholesale 
price of the Standard Ash style, 


2's ft. wide,5 sections, which re- 
tails at $8.40. Wew ill ship you 
one direct from the factory at 
wholesale price, if we receive 
your order this month, Address 

SUNNYSIDE BooKcasE Co., 
GIRARD, Pa, 
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QOLID - PLAck 
LATE * ROARDS, 


Last as long as the building. Write 
us for prices, 


LIVE TEACHERS WANTED... 
- » « BVERYWHERE, AS AGENTS. 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Mer, Slatington, P; Pa. 
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For a Mild Climate 
For Big Salary 


Go South and “‘Grow up With the 
Country !”’ 








EACHERS WANTED for Primary, Inter- 

mediate, High School, Academic, and Colle- 
giate Departments. SALARY—$#40, $60, $100, and 
$150 per month. 

Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern States. 

Blanks and information, and “What Our Girls 
Should Do Between Graduation and Marriage”’— 
ALL for 5 cents in stamps. 

W HIT? Y WALDROP, Manager, 
75 E, Short St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


Dolomite. Ala., May 7, ’97. 
Mr. Aff Waldrop, 
5 E. Short St., 
Lexington, Ky. 

Dear Sir:—Each letter serves to intensify my 
interest in the Southern ‘Teachers Association. 
Your carein keeping each individual member 
osted as to vacancies; shows that their welfare 
is considered, and such interest obligates me to 
induce fellow teachers to enlist. Signed, 

M. B. WADSWORTH. 
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Ladies’ Pneumatic Bathing 



















effort, thus 





are light neat and comfortable. 
Contoin air enough to support the 
body in the water without an 
enabling the 
wearer to become an expert 
swimmer. Shovid always be 
carried by those traveling on the 
water, aS they are absolute life 
preservers. ‘We make gentle 
men’s Bathing Vests; also 
Children’s Corsets and Vests, 
which when worn will prevent all 
danger of drowning. 

Ba@FStamp for cotalogue. 


PNEUMATIC VEST AND CORSET 
CO., 8 West 14th St., New York. 

























SHOWN OVER SUIT. 
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particular. 
Less son Free, 
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NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR. 








Study 
Law 
at 

Home 


netruction by mail,ad to every 
Mothodnaprroved by o> Apes 
ingots cators, Experienced 
and competent instruct- 
ors. Semmeepane) timeonly. 
cou! 

oy,besinesssetions. An op- 
ceetanity to better your con- 

ition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and grad 
everywhere. Seven 

years of success. Full 


partica culars free i 
PRAGUE CORRESPOND) Ww 
178 Telephone Buildings DETROIT, MICH. 








HEAD~>HAIR 


ALSO A V¢ VOICE TONIC 


RILEY’S ELECTRIC "COMB BATIE ERY $3. 
This celebrated Combination Metallic Comb 
Sete iresy positively cures baldness, nervous head- 


matu: 

the = 4 aes 

-~ + fic. All d bt ed 
nerve ton: , ou ta remov 
before purchase. The investors pamphlet, with testi- 
monialg of well of well. ry So and citizens, furnished. 
Also on_ easy a i For wark, XJ. 


Or a mies your Druggist. ey 


A FORTUNE ** MONTH 


— Soenseste’, but the al mouey made by Agents 
is made by those who handle the famous Veno 
Medizines, the only remedies in the world that will makea 
Rheematic cripple walk in an hour without canes or 
crutches, Guaranteedtodothis. Discovered in Euro; 
endorsed by American Physicians, taking the place o! 
every-thing-else. Greatest selier on record; anyone can 
apply the —— one cure in a County will sell large 
mage ple come to you for the medicines. 


me ve — vertioi ing. Exclusive Femeg 7 6 Write for terms 
Drug Co Pa. 
TUMOR TUMORS, 


+» 199 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, 
ANCE pemncest: ‘Malignant BLOOD 
eens Divoanen. & URED. 


1c “SCIENTIFIC VEGETABLE ee ereik ot 
Full pa auaare Myaa 
MASON MEDICAL ¢0.. Dep Dep’t E, sof itth eae 


home, —~' —— or ay 2. © + 
rr MANDOLIN, BANJO & V VIOLIN 
reliable s panes a for eect ane —- sys 
TAU UahT peo eat any me Levens ae Lettered fin Surbend ona caa 
in 2 minutes, Compl. outfit for either instrument 
U. S. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti., oO. 


WE CURE 


ONSTIPATION, 


yr ro grata 
Pomnonl people, who. have have 
= 


you getup pevolicine 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Y. 


¥ : MENNEN’ Y " BORATED TALCU 
TOILET 
POWDER 


faoret by Highest 
edical Authorities 
= A — of infants 


WEN NEN’S” 


itive 

) relief for all affections of the skin, Delightful after 
shaving. Take no substitute, Sold by druggists or 
mailed for 25 cts. Name this paper. Samples free, 

Gerhard Mennen | Cc Dey BOWaEt N. ~ . 
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| 
Attention, Primary Teachers ! 
No More Hektograph or Night Work. 


Printed Cards brought within reach ofall 


We are making a Special Offer of 7 cents per 
dozen on Manilla Sewing and Language Cards. 
150 designs to select from. Send 10 cents for 
Sample dozen Manilla and sample set White, 
with catalogue. Lotsof4 dozen Manilla ecards, 
po he an .2ets. The L. M. CHERRY 

GN CO., Publishers of Lillian 
M. Cherry's ie Industrial and Language Card 
System. Home Office, 732 Boston Block, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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The Battle of Life. 





Go forth to the battle of life, my boy ; 
Go while it is called to-day ; 

Forthe yearsgo out,and the years come in, 

Regardless of those who may lose or win, 
Of those who may work or play. 


And the troops march steadily on,my boy, 
To the army gone before ; 
You may hear the sound of their falling 
feet 
Going down the river where two roads 
meet. 
They go to return no more. 


There is room for you intheranks,my boy 
And duty, too, assigned. 

Step into the front with a cheerful grace, 

Be quick or another may take yout place, 
And you may be left behind. 


There is work to do by the way,my boy, 
That you never can tread again, 

Work for the loftiest, lowliest men, 

Work for the plow, adz, spindle and pen, 
Work for th » hands and the brain. 


Then go to the battle of life, my boy, 
In the beautiful days of youth ; 
Put on the helmet, breast-plate and shield 
And the sword that the feeblest arm 
may wield. 
In the cause of right and truth. 
—Selected. 


——_—____~+>e—_______ 
When and How to Bathe. 





“‘A cold douche,or any form of shower 
bath, should not be used when a person 
is tired or exhausted from any cause, as 
the reaction, on which the shock depends 
for its beneficial effect, does not follow 
effectually when the system is tired. 

“The result of the shower in sucha 
case is apt to be internal congestion, 
which may be disastrous. It does not 
follow, however,that a perspiring person 
should not bathe until cooled off. Asa 
matter of fact, ifthe person is not ex- 
hausted the fact that the. pores are open 
is rather advantageous than otherwise, 
as the reaction is enhanced and will 
probably follow more energetically. <A 
bath should never be taken within two 
hours ofa hearty meal. The first effect 
of immersion in warm or in cold water 
is to seriously derange the digestive pro- 
cess if that is progressing at the time,and 
by a physiological effect that naturally 
follows, to unbalance or derange the 
whole nervous system. The result of 
this is extremely dangerous to the bather. 
There are numerous instances of severe 
illness and even of death caused by bath- 
ing while the stomach was full.’’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


heen | applications as they cannot reach the 
ased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitution- 
al remedies. Deafness is yo ad n an inflamed 
condition of the mucous li e Eustachian 
Tube. When this tube is i ca you_havea 
by see mye or imperfect hearing, and when 
itis en rely closed, Deafnessis the result, and 
unless i nflammation can be taken out and 
this tube restored to itsnormal condition, hearing 
will be destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten 
are caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but an 
inflamed A ny of the mucous surfaces. 
We — ES One ate perc Dollars for any 


case of D y catarrh) that cannot 
be cured by Hall's < Care, Cure nd for cir- 
culars: free. F. % aaa EY & CO., Toledo,O. 


Hall's Pawmite Pil Pills, bl the best. 


We want School Books. You want a Camera 
ora Bicycle, and you may have more School 
AND Books (either new or used) than money. We AND 
will take School Books in payment for either a 

Camera or a Bicycle, in whole orin part. Write 


BOOKS. oricrie:iaornatin BOOKS. 


The Del Prado Bicycle $50.00. 
The Vive Camera $5 to $15. 


Both thoroughly reliable, honestly made, fairly priced and fully guaranteed by 
C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 
106-112 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Wuste for the School. 
“Werry Melodies.’ 


(Worps AND Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We havearranged fora large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as 


BICYCLES CAMERAS 








follows: Single copy 15 cents. 

One Dozen - - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra, 
Two ‘ - - - - 2.65 aoe. ee 
Three ‘ - - - - 8.85 7 ee 
Four “cc ro Pl 5. 00 74 52 ce a9 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


125 Cts. aw 26 Cts. 


N’T That the price you have to pay is 25. cents. That for this t six 
DO FORGET Zz: pieces, notone. That dp Aren't this sheet music is the best. ‘That the 
music is sent to any address, postpaid. ‘That all the little details are up to the standard. That the vocal 


pieces have full piano accompaniments. t the oy ay pieces give the bass as well as melody. That 
is sheet music ona paar to any published, aoene lon’t forget to make your selection at once, to send 
friends about heet Slusic Offers 



























































us the order, and this great S! 
No. VOICB AND PIANO OR ORGAN. No. PIANO OR ORGAN. 
2 Annie's Love. Duet « © Jos. - Catherine Waltzes om 6.8 ° RY; 
4. Esther's Lullabye. Slumber song ° aie ubert’s Serenade, Trani nécription Liszt. 
& FlomieSWaltsSovg s+ + = o° - M. Cohen, F ioe even Variations . .. A.P. Wyman. 
-& Floss Song e « « « e « A.M. Cohen, 7. Visions of Light Waltz « . « « « 8&.G. Cook. 
10. The Sweetest {- Dense. 9 Our Little Agies Waltz. 2 5 3 2G. W. Gregoire 
12, The Bridge. Weeas by Longietiow Carew. Ti. American Liberty March . . . . 8. G. Cook. 
14. An Outcast. CharacterSong .. J.J.Fritz. i* General Smith's March ° . J.T. Martin. 
16. Ben Bolt, of Trilb "fame" ° - N. Kneasa. he Old Oaken Bucket. ‘Variations C. W. Dur! 
19. 'E Dunno Where'E Are. Comic : F. Cplett. i. y= Dream Waltzes . . . J. Rosas. 
21. Keep the the Horseshoe Or the d. P. Skelly, Boston Commandery M: - « « T.H. Carter. 
23, Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep J. P. Knight. oo Frolic of the Frogs Waltz - « J.J. Watson. 
25. Lurline, Darvon of tte Now? 1.M.Est: 22, In Hoc Signo Vinces. K.T. March H.M. Dow. 
27. Ave Maria ee nen + P. Mascagni. $4. Over the Waves Waltzes. . . 2 « J. Rosas. 4 
28. panita. pote e « T.G. May. 26. Village ng hg 8 - 6 e « T.F. Allen. 
30. Mission of a . The. Bong « « F.H. Cowen 29. Sweet Long ption . C.D. Blake. 
32. Sweet Long ‘Aro, he. - « H.M.Est 31. Song of the Ven: ager se « e « « I.J.Paderewski. 
3%. By Normandie’s Blue Hills. 02 2 101 Te. 33, Corn Flower Waltzes « « « « « « C. Coote, Jr. 
36. Forthe Colors. . « « »« » « « « H.L. Wilson. 35. Black Hawk Waltz. . . « © « « M.E. Walsh. 
38 True to the oe © © © © © « §. Adams, 87. Battle of Waterloo. . « » . « « G. Anderson. 
40. Love Ever Faithful. . . .. © « P. Bucalossi. 39. Ruth, Esther, and Marion Schott. . A.M. Cohen. 
42, Come When ight Falls . « Schumann. 41. Crack 4 ad o 2 © © © © e e G. Ashton. 
44. Beautiful Face of Jen nie Knott . . F. Reissmann, 43. Leap Year Schottische. « . « « « O. Kahn. 
4. That Word Was pem sce Nutting. 45. March Winds Ge lop « «6 « e « D. Mansficld. 
48. Little Boy Blue . . . « « « «. H.M.Estabrooke | 47. Cleveland’s Second Term March. . L. C. Noles. 
50. Easter Eve. Sa ee 0 «© e ee C. Gounod. 49. Full of Ginger March 4 « e « + « W. Nutting. 
52, Mother's eA ee e e © « P. Adriance. 51. Blue-Bird Echo Waltz . « « « »« M. Morrison. 
54. Musical Di: logue. Duet és 43 M. Helmund. | 83. Greeting of Spring . . « . ee « Schultze. 
56. Precious ‘Treasure 2 « + « J. Weiler. 55. Memorial Day March. . . . » « LL. Hewitt. 
58. Whe nthe Roses are Blooming again J. P. Skeliy. 7. Twilight Echoes... 4 ss + + F. A. Jewell. 
@. Old Glory. Nationalair. . . . « Woods. 59. | i 3) * 0 © © © © © © Mendelssohn. 
62, Your Mother's Love for You. . . K. yg ahng 61. Morning Star Waltz oo . Zahn 
& Yicat of Bray, e,. Old English Si ne. 63. McKinley and Hobart March. . . J. W. Turner 
+ For Y e Are Praying at Home eer 65. Bells of ener ot UITie « « C. Elson 
Lovely Lit Neti Dwyer. - « » GEC 67. yen and all o « « LC. Noles 
fo, Boxe jeart, We're Growing Old. . HM. Satelvooke 69. Flirting ia the Btarlight Walts « « A.de Lasaide 











stamps or silver, and we will send 


name, address, a 26 CENTS, 
ANY Pte ne the pieces of SBET MUSIC that you_may — me from this list; ANY TWELVE of of aide 
pieces, by numbers, cat. of 8000 pieces freo, 





“ Pity cents; eet Preebed d these picces, $1. +50. i order og 
very er entitles the sender to one years’ subscription cts.) free to the follow- 
ing paper, Address, THE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME, Box 5045, New York, 
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Cranslations 


Literal—Interlinear—125 Volumes 


Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish © 





Latin, Gree 


Greek 
3 Cutorial Series 
200 vols. specially designed for coaching 
for exams. in all college studies 
Hinds § Noble 
Schoolbooks of all Publishers 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 








Who Got the Nuts ? 





“‘Yes,”’ said Tom, ‘“‘it’s about time to 
gather nuts. 

“I’m glad we found this tree. It’s too 
late to get them to-day, for it’s almost 
dark, but let us come here next Satur- 
day.”’ 

“All right,”’ said Harry. 
lieve any one else knows about this tree. 
Just see the nuts on the ground and on 
the tree! Won’t we geta lot!’ And off 
they went through the woods towards 
home. 

But some one else did know about that 
tree. From a hole up in its trunk four 








CRAZY QUILT SUPPLIES. 
SiLa SCRAPS, large pacxage, luc. 3 packages, 5c. | 
Embroidery Silk, bunch of 25 skeins, al lors, 20c. | 
Quilt patterns, 400 styles, 10c. each ; 3 for 25c. 32 page | 
Cat’l and Sheet of 100 Crazy Stitches, with order, or 
2c. LADIES’ ART Co.,203 Pine St., Box 71,St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read | 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of | 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. | 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, Box 10148 Scranton, Pa. 
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ine Bicycles 


for Men, Women,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
Viowest prices ever quoted. 
J sss strlington? ** $87-80 
\ 5 ‘Ar’ iy . 
$55 “ 66 $25.00 
75 ‘Ma; ” Simplest, S t Biayelo oe marth «$5200 
375 ‘Maywood’ Sim trongest Bicyele on 
Fully guaranteed Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
ijliustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B31 3Chicago 
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A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and postpaid, 
to every reader of this paper who suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and d disease. This 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad- 
dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 


$500 For Teachers 


Given Away For Educational Purposes, 


To create a deeper interest in the study of U.S. 
History, we will give away $500 in cush prizes, to be 
equally divided among the first 500 persons answer- 
ing the followlng question correctly: QUESTION: 
How many — months and days from the surren- 
der of Gen. to the end ofthe present century? 
This isa plain question in History and Arithmetic. 
Any careful, intelligent person should be able to look 
it up and answer it eof the If you answer, you 


Lal 





are sure of your share of the Any standard his- 
tory or encyclopedia accepted as reference. 

CONDITIONS, Each person comeniay moet send 
fifty cents for one year’s subscription to The House- 
hold World, now one of the | ading literary and 
household magazines published at fifty cents a year, 
containing twenty large } ages handsomely illustrat- 
ed. We refer you to the publishers of this paper, who | 
know us, and know that we will do just as we agree. 
‘The distribution will be made as soon as 500 correct 
answers have been received. Address plainly, THE 
HOUSEHOLD WORLD, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CATARRH | 


$ Is the most prevalent of diseases. It isa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


; CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
= cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and will cure you. Send for 
the best book on catarrh ever published, 
Mailed free. 


bright eyes had been peeping and four 
ears had been hearing what was said,and 
when the boys went out of sight there 
was a chattering in the tree. 

‘So they think they’ll get them all !’’ 
said Father Squirrel. ‘‘Well, we’ll see, 
my dear. Now you just keep right on 
gathering nuts and filling up our store- 
house while I run and tell our neighbors 
and friends to come as soon as they can.”’ 
And down he jumped from limb to limb 
and away he scampered through the 
woods, while Mrs. Squirrel kept busily 
at work filling her cheeks with nuts till 
one would have thoughtshe had mumps, 
then running quickly up the tree to hide 
them in a safe place. 

That night there was a heavy frost and 
many nuts fell to the ground. The next 
day many squirrels came,and they work- 
ed hard for several days. How they 
chattered as they frisked about,and how 
happy they all seemed as they worked ! 

When Saturday came there were the 
boys, each with a bag. 

“T shall keep my nuts till Thanksgiv- 
ing,’ said Harry. 

“I mean to get enough to last all win- 
ter,”? said Tom. ‘‘We can, if we find a 
few other trees like this one.” 

“T shall give half to my sister Rose,”’ 
Harry said, ‘‘for she makes nice nut 
candy.” 

“Here we are,’’ said Tom. ‘Now for 
work. I hope these bags are big enough 
to hold them all.’”’ 

“There are not many left on the tree,’”’ 
said Harry. ‘You know there has been 
a frost since we were here. But the 
ground will be covered with them.”’ 

But they couldn’t find very many on 
the ground. 

“Some one must have been here,’’ Tom 
said. ‘Did you tell our secret to any- 
body ?” 

“No indeed ! But some one has surely 
found it out.’”’ 

Up in the tree were the two squirrels 
looking down again at the two boys. 

“The squirrels may have taken some,’’ 
said Harry, ‘‘but they couldn’t carry off 
very many.” 

“‘Couldn’t they ?”’ whispered Mr. Squir- 
rel to his wife, and they laughed so they 
had to creep out of sight in the hole lest 
the two boys should hearthem.—Selected, 








{ DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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Mention County and 
1f you sell among frien 
money instead 


“T don’t be- | cas 


au 

ef 

CG) 
For 20 years we have beeni[mporting and Selling = 
Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet Soap, 
Boudoir Packages, etc., and givi Pre- 22 


miums or Liberal Discounts to those who send 
us Orders or make up a club among their friends, 


f Strictly Pure, 
Dinner Set, No. 62, in Brown. Honest Goods at the 
pa femium with $15.00 Order: lowest Possible Prices. 


e, 


y 





r 


Wr ght or Vim Tires. Best of the Best 
PREMIUM WITH A $100.00 ORDER 





ies’ or Gents’ Bic 


BOSTONIAN 
BICYCLE, 


h. 
We will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 
Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before 
paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 
Offer for the Vacation season. $25.00 


to $60.00 SP. E CIAL per month easily earned. 
LONDON TEA COMPANY, 181 Congress St., BOSTON, [ASS. 
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ae— FU REKA Io 


§ Found What! Why the most practical book on Arithmetic ever written. Just out. New, freshand 
< uptodate. Contains 25 ‘short cuts’ in multiplication alone. Many new and original devices never 
? published before. Every subject thoroughly discussed from Addition to Logarithms. The latter made | 
so clear and simple that any school boy can understand and use them, Twenty classes of problems 
) in Mental Arithmetic fully analyzed. Ifyou want to know when and why we drop or add a day in | 
going around the world ; or why the sun shines in the north window ; or why it isthat we have two 
kinds of east and west, or all about the Tides, Mean time, Standard time, etc.,etc.,or all about a Clear- 
’ ing House, Exchange, Stock Broker terms, etc. In short, if you want to be posted on every question ( 
) pertaining to school room work get this book. Contains the cream of 20 years experience in the class 
) room, (if you use any other you are getting skimmed milk.) Money cheerfully refunded it not 
) satisfactory. Paper, 12 mo. 200 pp. Price 50 cents, Postage 10 cents extra. No stamps. Address, 
y A. N. LOWE, Portland, Oregon. 
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KINDERGARTEN sis. 


Latest Catalogue sent on request. 









































J.W. 
SCHERMERHORN «& CO., 


3 East 4TH STREET, 
NEw YorK. 








pbb 4 + + 4 4 4 4 4 br bp bp bo br bn bo br bn br br bn ly 
S LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN | 
4 German, French or Spanish »¢ 

spoken by ten weeks’ home 

3 study of "Rosenthal’s Prac- TEN WEEKS 3 The services of an energetic Teacher at every 
@ lg tn ag F ipmetreie telee ts tee taal o Teachers’ Convention, Educational gathering 
} Family of Austria; chief interpreter of New @ | 2nd Chautauquan Assembly held this year, to so- 
@ York City, etc. PartI, 50c, Complete books @ | licit subscriptions to a long established, first class, 
@ (either language) and membership in our cor- @ lite echie 
@ yespemmencendnoel (Sacheding free corvecten of Tary weekly. 

all exercises), $5.00. Explanatory et free. 
3 ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEG 3 LARGE COMMISSION. 

KERY Bpe., CHICAGO, , 

Ogg agg pases nnnnnnnnn?| Splendid opportunity to MAKE MONEY. 

ia cc aati tae ti iti tnatlinlia itcdbiaihisc tional doy > Address, ‘‘EpiTor,”’ P. O. box 5206, Boston, Mass. 
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$ii6 Yj 


Gets NORMAL INSTRUCTOR one year 
PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
EVOLUTION -OF DODD 
WALKS AND TALKS, all Postpaid. 

Send 10c extra and you may substitute BUSY WORK SERIES for 
either of the above books. 
No three books could possibly be selected which represent :o much 


real worth to teachers as those in above list and every teacher should 
possess and read them. Address, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
FPPPPPPPPP FP PPPP PP PPP PF PPPPP PPP PPP PPP PEEP PPPS 
SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER 7° scion stic nt 
5 eo JUST WHAT You 
to r= as 


PRR ARRAAAALILICE OTT 1. 
pba RARAALALALE LLL ETT) 





LATEST LARGE POWERFUL 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, THK EXCELSIOR. 
WANT » 





euch @ pee Telescope was never aold for this price before, These Telescopes are made by one of the 
largest ianufa~ ..-ers of Europe, measure closed §2 inches and open over 8 3-2 feet in & sections, They are brass 
bound, Drass = fety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc. with powerful lenses, scientifically ground and 
adjusted, Guaranteed by the maker. Heretofore, Telescopes ot this size have been sold fer from $5.00 to 
$8.00. Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no 
farmer should be without one, Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness, Sent by mailor 
express, safely packed, prepaid foronly 99 cts. Our new Catalogue of Watches, etc, sent with each order, This isa 

‘and offer and you should not miss it. We warrant each Telescope juat as represented or money refunded, 
ants Another; Brandy, Va. Gente—Please send’ her T , money losed, Other was a barcain, good 
as instroments costing many times the money.—R. C. ALLEN. Send 99 cents by Registered Letter, Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your store-keeper or news-dealer order for you 


Ran 
Peettivel 











Address EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO. Dept. 64 Excelsior Bullding, New York City, Box 783. 


RESS ON A POSTALCARD 








an Orchestrion Music Box 7-12 foot long, 5-12 high, and 5-12 wide, ora Gold Plated Stem Winding Watch free, 
9 pieces of Jewelry which we mail at our risk. 
apresent. Say you willreturn what youdon’t sell, Write name Miss, Mr. or Mrs, 


half the 


hen sold you send money aed we send present, or kee + oe 
ew Yor 


+Y. T. Co.,522 E, 116th St.. 
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Damin's Non-Perspiration in the. market 


+ eae hy feet and arm x. 50° cts. 
Deanin Modicnl Ge, Go’,Dansriile N.Y. 


CONSTIPATION Dr. Heinrich’s German 
waattees th Tablets notonly 

ly cure Constipation in any 
=. Feror r pf meer in, buta sure Regulator and 
Curative. Cure by strengthening the nerves of the 
lowerbowels. Price 50 cts. Adviceand booklet free. 
Penn Laboratory Co.,909 Walnut St.,Philada.,Pa. 


f “FINEST ON EARTH”? 


, liars, Mandolins, Banjos, Violins 


manufacturer to user. You save 
a eerie peed. Fine Catalog. free, 


U. S. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 


How to Become Beautiful. 


NELLIE GREENWAY. This books of 128 pages 
3 hints and helps to all who wish to be beau 
ver one hundred valuable recipes. Mailed to any 
address, securely sealed,on receipt of 25 cts.in stamps. 
Address J. 8.OGILVIE PuB, Co. »54 Rose St., New York. 


FREE BICYCLE. 
Magnificent, first c aranteed bicycle free to 
teachers for thirty = eWrite uickly. y. JAMES 
D*° BALL, 36 Bromfield St., ton, Mi 

















DEAPIESS.*.HEA0, Noses, cURED 
Belf-adjusti 
Flic tes 


Seay 8. y ator. Gosh on and Pr roots 


AGIFT AT THE PRICE! 


Having recently purchased the entire stock of 
from a bankrupt — ra, covsstng of solid gold, silver and 
gold-filled cases, we shall offer rtion of the entire lot 
t plows never before heard of in the Watch trade. 

Among the AMERICAN STYLE 
WATCHES, in in ie SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES 















PRI E of $3: 98 EACH. Each and every watch is 

ranteed a perfect timekeeper, and each watch 
E nccom, nied so our writien guarantee for 20 
— of A genuine American Style 
ement watch, o. solid ee es Oe 


wanting a > at 
about one-third retail Bain? should order at once. 
ae speculators make money by buying by 
the dozen Rs sell. ‘All's are Re ed Snished, and 


iy in every respect. 
Ont - out taad send to us and we will send a 
you C. 0. D., sub to examination, by 
oe 7 foun d perfectly satisfactory, and ex- 
and it is yours, otherwise you do not 
> = you 8 ale r offer? Sasece inn “ahem, 
ape ladies’ or gent’ 's size wat ” Price $42.00 


E WATCH CO., as Murray Street, ‘New : Yorks 


$4.91 C. .0.D, 


The New Era has arrived. From 
now on we wage war with the watch 
trade, Justimaginea genuine gold 
_ Pre) . Jeweled, couble (hunt- 
case American watch, 

ears, for 
dD. with 
priv lege of examina. 
— *t take it from 
~ press if not satisfied. 
, Sate size wanted, whether 
(ies ladies’ or gents’, A great 
bargain. Agents and spec- 
ulators can sell this watch 
for $15.00 or more. Give 
your aoe address Land the 





















” EAGLE WATCH CO. 
258 BROADWAY, DEP’T NEW YORK. 





PILES! 


All forms of this distressing complaint quickly re 
lieved and itiv rk er; by the use of 
PARMELEE SP SUPPOSITORIES, 

rfect remedy. pitta MM. Ls and used by phy- 
a ns. Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 
Do not continue to suffer when you can so easily find 
= mag ey oar cure. Ask your druggists for them,or send 
‘or a bo: 
PARMELEE DRUG .CO., gies N. Y. 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful people who have 
aoa cured. We send you the Medicine free 


and post-paid. We take an risks. Write to-day 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


The Smith & White Mfg. Company, of 
Holyoke, Mass., the largest manufactur- 
ers of school stationery in the country 
have just wig onthe market a line of 
pencil tablets which will prove ayy mo 
with teachers everywhere. The first 
sheet of each tablet is a litho ographed 
cover containing photograph of one of 
our presidents, picture of birth-place, 
and other illustrations ; the reverse 
contains a brief life of each president, 
the four tablets containing respectively 
the important events in the lives of 
Lincoln,Grant, Cleveland and McKinley. 
Letter inclosing stam - will bring sample 
sheets by return mai 
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*T would Save Bother. 





Teacher—What is the meaning of one- 
twenty-fifth ? 

Little boy—I—I don’t remember. 

Teacher—If you had twenty-five chil- 
dren visiting you, and only one apple for 
them, what would you do? 

Little boy—I’d wait till they went an’ 
then eat it myself. 


————_+g>e—___—_——__ 
Teddy’s Query. 





One brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short— 
Teddy sat looking at them one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 


‘““Mamma,”’ he asked at length, 
‘Which would you like the best— 
Formetogrow north and south, like Tom, 
Or like Willie, from east to west ?”’ 
—A, F. Caldwell, in Youth’s Companion. 
++ 

Voleanic dust isso light that it will 
float in the air for a long time, and may 
be often carried to a distance that in the 
light of our ordinary knowledge seems 
incredible. Passengers on a ship nearly 
nine hundred miles from a voleano found 
dust that had been carried through the 
air by currents, and had settled on the 
vessel in such quantity asto be easily 
gathered and examined. Microscopic 
investigation fixed the substance as pos- 
itively volcanic. It is somewhat in the 
nature of glass or a vitrified substance 
very strongly resembling it. In Texas, 
Nebraska and various parts of the west 
there are enormous deposits of volcanic 
dust. Just where this came from isa 
source of much speculation, and scien- 
tists are trying to fix the locality whence 
it proceeded. Of course it is not impos- 
sible that there may have been volcanoes 
in some portion of our land, but that 
the site of them is obscured by ordinary 


earth, vegetable growth and other sub- 
stances which have resolved themselves 
into the usual soil of such localities. 


++ 
Doing Away with District 
Schools. 








A school reform worthy of the name 
has been successfully tried in the town- 
ship of Kingsville, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, and already in other sections of the 
county it has been adopted and is fast 
becoming popular throughout the state. 
The main object of the new system isto do 
away with district schools and give to 
every scholar in each township the great 
advantages of a graded school education. 

One not accustomed to the workings of 
the system isgreatly astonished in passing 
through the rural sections of the Western 
Reserve, where it is in successful opera- 
tion, to see on every hand the small dis- 
trict school-houses tightlv slosed. Anoth- 
er novel sight presents itself. On all 
country roads previous to the time of 
opening school, a large,substantial coach 
draws up in front of the homes of the 
children, and the shrill blast of a horn, 
or the sound ofa bell is heard. The 
driver waits just long enough for the 
children to climb from the house steps 
to the coach, and then the journey is 





continued until another house is reached. 





Each district is supplied with a coach, 
and the driver has only to attend to the 
children residing in his district. Punc- 
tuality isa foremost requirement. The 
driver must be on hand ten minutes be- 
fore the opening of school in the morn- 
ing and at the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion. When acoach stops for a scholar, 
the child must respond at once or he is 
marked tardy. In three years there was 
but one case of tardiness in all the out- 
lying districts. On previous years there 
were some cases each week. The new 
system is designated the ‘Kingsville 
System,” for it was in Kingsville town- 
ship that the system originated, in Ohio. 

Some five years ago Prof. C. A. Corbin, | m, 
now editor of the Democratic Standard 
at Ashtabula, proposed to the Kingsville 
school board that this plan be adopted. | 2 
He described on many occasions the ad- 
vantages in adopting the plan. Mr. 
Corbin was at that time principal of the 
Kingsville High School. When Prof. F. 


E. Morrison, the present principal of the | sis. 


consulidated schools succeeded Prof. 
Corbin, he at once became satisfied that 
the proposed plan would work well. His 
efforts resulted in its adoption, and it 
has worked like a charm and from all 
parts of Ohio and even from New York 
State letters of inquiry have been re- 
ceived. 

In Windsor and Trumbul! townships, 
this county, schools: have been consol- 
idated by the new method and it is 
probable that Sheffield and Colebrook 
townships will consolidate within the 
next year. It is possible that country 
schools nearest the ward buildings at 
Ashtabula may be abandoned and the 
scholars sent to the graded schools. A 
special act of the legislature was necessary 


before the school board could appropriate | 


funds to operate the new system. 

The total cost of running each coach 
per day never exceeds $1.05. The coaches 
accommodate 25 pupils. The sides,front 
and back have rubber curtains which 
are easily removed in warm weather. 
The seats are cushioned. Conspicuous 
among the results of the new system, is 
the attendance record and small amount 
of sickness, in comparison with other 
years. 

Traveling along country roads in all 
kinds of weather, sitting in ill-heated | 20° 
school rooms and often with wet feet, 
together with other aggravating circum- 
stances, have caused no end of sickness 
in the past. Under the present system | {0% 
there have been comparatively few cases. 
On account of the disadvantages of the 
old system, many people preferred to 
instruct their children at home, or to 
aliow them to go without schooling,rath- 
er than send them toacountry school- 
house. Therefore since the inauguration 
of the new plan the attendance has in- 
creased from 50 to 150 per cent. during 
three years past. In the same time the 
new plan has saved the taxpayers $1,000. 

Every teacher, parent, scholar and 
member of the school board is delighted 
with it and under no circumstances would 
they ever consent to return to the meth- 
ods of former days.—W. Frank McClure 


in Buffalo Express. 








many REDUCTION 

he, eit aes SS eyed yee may 

ve taken withou! 

MRS. STELLA LEWIS, success, we havo & 

of Dunkirk, O., says: “It reduced|treatment that will 

eo 68 pounds, andi f feel better now reduce weight, as 
than I have for years.’ jth 

ify. It is simple, 

safe, pleasant to take and notexpensive. The aan 


ore a few of thousands who have been reduced in DUCED. 
iy tn oa in health by its use: 














ron |Springfield, Ill. -- ney 
Mrs. i M. Cummins/Ottawa, Il. - 
Miss M. Hhisngion - |Lake View, Mich. - | 50 Ibs 
Mrs. IL. Spalding -- Rorrisville vt. -- 61 Ibs 
Miss M. Nobles - - wan Hh - | 54 Ibs 
Mrs. M.Cheek = = |Valley Mills. Texas - | 74 Ibs 
Mrs, J. B. Hyde = = |Mowequa, Il, - = | 52 Ibs 
Midgeway = = |Vandalia,lows - = | 60 Ibs 
Ellen Ri = - |Van iowa = « Ss 
Sheely ee N. Main, Marion, O.| 70 Ibs 
We will give $100 IN GOLD to anyone who can 
prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 
DON’T do Sy ieee Cody oa take anything until you hear 
from us; we have some important to tell you about 


how to MAKE RE Y AT HOME ata trifling 
cost and also other aoe information. To any reader 
of this paper who will he = wd us at once we will send 
full partbolers and a few 


TREATM ENT FREE 


ina —- sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
Oucregpendence strictly confidential. 


HALL ry CO., D, Box 404, st. Louis, Mo. 


Velvet Cream seautitying THE COMPLEXION 


_) and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less, * Im ing the freshness of youth to the 
= Tr 2 and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Exp! 5 rep aid, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, y mail, 10 cta. 
C. A. APMEYER & CO., Manf. Chemists, 
zB. Cincinnati, ti, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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BEAUTIF ~ RINGS 





OF soot to ‘chimney. 
ae a mail wicks, postpaid. 
ee ee e $1.00 and we wil mail you the ring. 
IBRE WCE COMPANY, Montctamr, New Jersey. 
ADY AGEN writes: “I am making $10to $12 
a@ day selling Mackintosh Dress 
wp tee. New style Dress Shields and =< new goods.” 


for proof and catalog best sellers. Bi; 
profits. oapree SUPPLY CO., 8118 FOREST AVE., CHICAG 


DISCOVERED sn cnictvit soe and wats in 10 ltteer 
blackheads and 














ing, and in a week remove all pimples, tan. Bleaches 
the oe without irritation. Heed harmless ; contains no poisons. Costs 
but five cents to prepare enough x months. Recipe and full direo- 
tions, 25 cts. Mrs. B. B. HUNTER. 4813 Evans Av., St, Louis, Mo. 
“HAIR: Stops ‘D: Aust Eee veuThet pe 
ps Dandru air ‘in; Di —, 
esDon't Stain Skin. G00 Send to LONDO! SUPPLY 

851 Bway. N.Y. tor air Book & KillCorn both €Bf 
You work right 

a ee as around home. 

es ~— oa! m thing, 
os ve E make $18 a 

Sa nt —_ yo ae 
%.. will be for your interest 


itively make $18 o 
io anne. yea ROYAL eres einen deac’t co 8,4 





Roller Organ Free. 
Do you want to get one 
of our $6 Gem,or$12 Con- 
cert Organ s free? They 
play over ver 1000 tunes. You 


oecwelent free, except- 
——_— t or express on 
om fyou are inter- 
ented, send 4c. in stamps 
at once for sample copy 
and full particulars to 
neni oe Monthly, Box 71, 203 Pine Street, 


FRE 


Sine 6%x4x4¥4. Takes an 
instantaneous picture. Will 
Pad endless amusement 
hotographing friends, ob- 
ects or of interest. 
= fod, ae uce will send one 
4c. for full agree a te apie pi ag He M 
r an samp le picture. 
Brockstedt, 203 Pine St,, Box, 71, St. t. Louis, Mo, 















SNAP SHOT 
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